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Notes of the Week 


E have no great faith in the usefulness of 
ambassadorial conferences. They have been 
tried before, when some of the world’s most 

distinguished diplomatists at Constantinople have 
laboured in vain to compose intricate problems arising 
from the momentary phases of the Eastern question. 
Our hope is that the impending conference will prove 
an exception to the previous rule. An element of hope 
certainly exists at present. It is that all the absurd 
ideas which fluttered the dovecots of the Cocoa Press 
at the outbreak of the war about the ineffable Turk, the 
necessity for his expulsion from Europe, and the rest 
of the fustian of the Memorial Hall has been wiped off 
the slate by the action of the Allies themselves. They 
are perfectly willing to negotiate with the Turk on the 
basis of living in amity side by side, and some of them 
are not unwilling to secure their own salvation hy ally- 
ing themselves with the unspeakable pariah of Eurove. 
Exit Brunner, Byles, and the venerable Doctor Clifford. 


We wish to enter a protest against much which has 
appeared in the London Press with reference to the 
case of the engine-driver, Knox, and we feel the better 
able to do so because no reproach can be brought 








against us of having given even a modicum of support 
to lawless conduct or hysterical advocacy of shep- 
window dressings or weepers intended to placate the 
worthless dregs of the population. Here is a different 
case. Knox has been a hard-working man, and, so far 
as we know, the Railway Company—his employers— 
have had no previous cause of complaint against him. 
We are entitled to draw thot inference because one ef 
the most extraordinary features of the case which we are 
considering is the extreme slowness of the Company in 
taking action after the engine-driver’s conviction. We 
should uphold any employer who is entrusted with the 
safety of the public or of a large number of his own 
workmen in taking the most stringent measures against 
a servant whose conduct jeopardised their safety. We 
should, however,.demand that such action should be 
promptly taken, and in default we should look with 
some suspicion on the excessive anxiety of the employer 
in the cause of public safety. As regards the justice of 
Knox’s conviction, we quoted with approval a few weeks 
ago Judge Parry’s tribute to the magisterial benches of 
the country: “They work well, and make no more 
blunders in the administration of justice than any other 
courts, as the statistics of the Appeal Courts will 
testify.” Such a tribute from a man of Judge Parry’s 
known predilections is significant. No court of first 
instance is, however, infallible, and the decisions of 
benches are sometimes reversed on appeal by quarter 
sessions. Driver Knox in his representation to the 
Home Secretary has adopted a sane line, and he ought 
not to be prejudiced because a number of his fellow- 
railwaymen have lost their heads and adopted a repre- 
hensible course, which we strongly condemn. 


If Sir Isaac Newton had never rested beneath his 
apple-tree, or if no apple had chanced to fall while he 
was there, doubtless by this time some other acute mind 
would have arrived at the theory of gravitation which 
has revealed to man the exquisite beauty of the universe, 
of which his home, the Earth, forms so microscopic a 
portion ; but it is fitting that a twig of this particularly 
historic tree should find a home with the Royal Astre- 
nomical Society. The relic seems to be well authenti- 
cated, and, although its wood does not resemble apple- 
wood, Kew has staked its reputation, and declared the 
piece to be genuine. We should very much like to 
know whether, before the Great Idea dawned on him, 
Sir Isaac Newton idly ate the apple and thus achieved 
wisdom. 


We observe that Mr. Frank Harris has been dis- 
coursing in New York, in the vein of his celebrated in- 
terviews. His acquaintance, it would appear, with the 
British aristocracy is practically exclusive, and he is able 
to impart unexpected and intimate details of the doings 
and misdoings of the caste of Vere de Vere to panting 
American audiences. We like Frank Harris. He is so 
robust, so full of blood, so imaginative, that although we 
may laugh, our laugh is not at him, but with him. 
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Pan. 


UP and up the silent hill, 
And on and on athwart the glory. 
Dreams at her heart, the earth lies still; 
And time wears thin as an oft-told story. 
A far-off rill makes faint replies 
To the wind’s last whisper ere it dies. 


Sweet is labour, and wise is rest 
Where the air is cool and the world is wide. 
Gone is the rose from the mountain crest ; 
And deep in the valley an owl hath cried. 
The moon sits pale o’er the dusky scaurs ; 
And the mute heart waits for the quiet stars. 


The stuff of dreams is the life of man; 
The stuff of clouds is the melting clod. 

The lord of the earth is the shy god Pan, 
And the spirit knows him a mighty god: 
He steals from the deeps in the evening dim, 
And man stands ’mazed in the face of him. . . 


Down and down the haunted hill, 

And on through the moon-webs’ witching glory, 
The ghostly woods lay weird and still; 

In a starry hush hung the pine-tops hoary. 
Through the eerie gloom the awe-thrill ran, 
And the heart in the hush cried, “ Pan! Pan!” 


JAMES A. MACKERETH. 





The Dogmatism of Cobbett 


F” some reason that, since it hangs on no anni- 
versary, it would be difficult to explain, the present 
publishing season’ has seen a revival of interest in the 
works of two rural writers, with little in common but 
their passionate love of the vanishing village life of 
England—Borrow and Cobbett. Cobbett, author of 
the “Rural Rides,” one of those “ books of all time,” as 
Ruskin called them, was chiefly characterised by a 
thoroughness verging on brutality and admitting no 
compromise or trimming. Sprung from sledgehammer 
stock, he was nothing if not a bully, though, at his best, 
a very entertaining bully. He is not, however, always 
at his best, even in the pages of the work on which his 
reputation mainly rests. Courage of their opinions may 
be virtuous in politicians, but in scientific men, if it 
should render them reluctant to modify their views in 
the light of new research, it may be wholly detrimental, 
and there are few more painful illustrations of the draw- 
back of dogmatism than the smug satisfaction with 
which, in the work referred to, Cobbett propounds half 
a dozen silly problems in his own version of natural 












history to the “prigs.” These are the kind of queries 
that carry their own answer, and unfortunately Cobbett’s 
answer, begging the question in each case, was in- 
variably the wrong one. Whence, he asks, come fish 
in new-made places where none have ever been put? 
What causes horsehairs to become living things, drops 
of rain to turn to frogs, mosquitoes to appear in rain- 
water in a glass covered with oiled paper, or flounders 
—“real little flat fish, brown on one side, white on the 
other, mouth sideways, with tail, fins and all, leaping 
alive”.—in the inside of a rotten sheep’s liver? 


It will be gathered—and from the full context it 
would be apparent—that Cobbett’s so-called questions 
are in reality postulates, and they are, without excep- 
tion, based on fallacies. One of them, the alleged 
transformation of horsehairs into eels, is as old as 
Albertus Magnus, who mentions that horsehairs may 
be thus converted by soaking them in water. The 
so-called “eels” are, it may be mentioned, merely a 
nematoid parasite of the horse, just as the generation 
of threadworms, not unlike microscopic eels, in decay- 
ing paste or vinegar gave rise to an analogous super- 
stition. The seemingly spontaneous generation of 
fishes, frogs, and mosquitoes in water supposed to be 
free from foreign matter, is explained by the ease with 
which the spawn of fishes and frogs can be conveyed 
in the feet and feathers of waterfowl. The eggs and 
newly-hatched larve of mosquitoes would easily be 
overlooked by the careless eye until the more con- 
spicuous perfect insect hatched out. 


It is, however, to the last of these amazing proposi- 
tions that Cobbett attaches supreme importance, de- 
claring that any farmer, ploughman, or shepherd will 
attest it on oath. There is no denying that country 
folk are as a rule prepared to attest even stranger goings 
on, notably the habit of the viper swallowing her young, 
but in his description of what is merely the parasite 
known to farmers as the sheep’s liver-fluke, Cobbett 
gives the reins to his imagination with abandon. This 
endoparasitic trematode, though having, needless to say, 
nothing in common with the flat fish commonly known 
as the fluke, or flounder, does roughly resemble it in 
outline, though actually more elongated in form, like a 
sole. It is not, however, coloured in the manner de- 
scribed, and it has no fins, no tail, and no lateral mouth. 


It is well to bear this dogmatism of Cobbett i 
mind in order that those who read the “ Everyman” 
reprint of his “ Rural Rides” may not be carried away 
by the fascinating style in which the author describes 
rustic England in the light of his travels in the New 
World. Cobbett’s natural history will be found not 
much in advance of Herodotus and considerably less 
picturesque; and the defiance with which he poses 
these fatuous questions to the “ prigs” of his generation 
suggests the propriety of exercising caution when 
enunciating wild statements which scientific investiga 
tion may refute before the writer’s ink is dry. There 
are Cobbetts teaching popular science even to-day. 


F. G. A. 
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REVIEWS 


Le Fils de (Homme 


(By “Le Petir HoMME RovucE.”) 


Napoleon’s Son. By Ciara Tscuupi. Translated by 

E. M. Cope. Illustrated. (G. Allen and Co. 7s. 6d.) 

GOOD many years have elapsed since we last 
A stood in that vault of the Capuchins, at Vienna, 
which has long served as the last earthly resting-place 
of the members of the House of Hapsburg. A hundred 
memories assail one on gazing at those rows of plain, 
grim coffins, mostly of a uniform type, and thus only 
distinguishable one from another by the plates affixed to 
them. In that gloomy spot the words of the Preacher, 
“Vanity of vanities; all is vanity!” ring in one’s ears 
with renewed force. Here lies all that is mortal of 
some of the highest-born, the most exalted, of human 
kind. Here, too, you come into contact with some of 
the world’s great tragedies. Yonder lies Maximilian, 
some time Emperor of Mexico, but shot at Queretaro by 
the orders of Juarez. Here, at rest at last, is the once 
restless and unhappy Elizabeth, assassinated by the 
Anarchist Luccheni; and beside her are the remains of 
her singularly gifted yet ill-balanced son, that Crown 
Prince Rudolph who so passionately loved the beautiful 
Maria Vetsera, but took his life—as she took hers— 
one wild night in the sequestered retreat of Meyerling. 
Farther on, another mother and her son repose close 
together. She entered the world as an Archduchess 
of Austria, became for a few years Empress of the 
French, and ended as Duchess of Parma and Guastalla. 
He was born King of Rome, and died an Austrian 
colonel. 

On three occasions attempts have been made to pro- 
cure the removal of his remains from the Capuchins 
in order that they might be laid beside those of his 
glorious father under the dome of the Invalides. Twice 
did the third Napoléon apply to the Emperor Francis 
Joseph to that effect, and subsequently the French Re- 
public made a similar suggestion, but the Emperor of 
Austria has always refused the requisite permission. 
And, after all, it is perhaps as well that this throneless 
unhappy Prince should rest beside his mother at Vienna. 
France saw little of him. His life was essentially an 
Austrian tragedy. 

In the volume before us, Mme. Clara Tschudi tells the 
story of his young inglorious career, in the manner which 
one might expect of an author who has repeatedly 
proved how catholic are her sympathies. In previous 
works Mme. Tschudi has compassionated the misfor- 
tunes of Marie Antoinette, the Empress Eugénie, the 
second Ludwig of Bavaria, the last Queen of Naples, 
and others ; and row in the brief life of Napoleon’s only 
legitimate son—let it not be forgotten that the modern 
Alexander still has lineal descendants through his ille- 
gitimate offspring, Count Walewski and Count Léon— 
she has found a subject well suited to her kindly pen. 

Truth to tell, there is not very much to be recorded 





respecting the ill-starred Prince whom his father’s sub- 
jects saluted as “ L’Aiglon” and “ Le Fils de ! Homme.” 
The poet has ascribed to him the words, “ Ma naissance 
et ma mort, voila mon histoire,” and, so far as he was 
of historical importance, that sentence sums up every- 
thing. Bonapartist writers claim that he at least reigned 
as Napoléon II from June 23 to July 3, 1815; and as 
the French Chambers recognised him on his father’s 
second abdication, there is a little truth in that con- 
tention. But it should not be forgotten that since the 
previous year the King of Rome had been a virtual 
captive in Austria. As he did not die at Schoenbrunn 
until July 22, 1832, there may still be some octogenarian 
or nonagenarian Austrians who saw him in their child- 
hood ; but he left France in 1814, and so it is extremely 
doubtful whether any Frenchmen now alive ever set 
eyes on him. One of the last to remember him in 
France was the present writer’s father-in-law, who 
passed away a good many years ago at the advanced 
age of ninety-six. Great-nephew of a medical man who 
was celebrated at the close of the eighteenth century, 
son of an officer attached at one time to the person of 
Eugéne de Beauharnais, afterwards Duke of Leuchten- 
berg, he was in his eighth year when Marie Louise and 
the King of Rome quitted France ; and in his later days 
he often told the story of how his father, after taking 
him up before him on his saddle, rode to meet the 
departing exiles near the frontier, and how at last they 
reached the fallen Empress’s travelling coach, in spite 
of all the foreign escort. The lad had been provided 
with a few flowers, and these he tendered to Napoleon’s 
consort, who ended by taking him into the carriage, in 
which he rode with her and the little King, then three 
years old, till the frontier of France was reached. And 
there Marie Louise kissed him, and there, too, he gave 
a kiss to the child Napoleon—France’s kiss of farewell, 
as it were, the last which her great Captain’s heir ever 
received from French lips. 


On looking at some of the portraits which illustrate 
Mme. Tschudi’s interesting pages, one is reminded of 
the lack of physical resemblance between Napoleon and 
his son by Marie Louise. The child who was most like 
him in features was the boy born of the beautiful Polish 
Countess Walewska, the son on whom he bestowed the 
Christian name of Alexander, and who was a year older 
than the King of Rome. During the Second 
French Empire people often commented on the 
resemblance between Prince Napoléon Jéréme and 
his uncle, the first Emperor; but that between 
the latter and Count Walewski was really closer. 
It happened, however, that the Count, who served 
at one time as French Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and succeeded the Duke de Morny as President of 
the Legislative Body, was very unlike his father in mind 
and disposition. Quiet, urbane, a polished gentleman, 
he had none of the Napoleonic ambition, spirit, 
brusquerie, or other characteristics. In all his qualifica- 
tions he was a Walewski, not a Bonaparte. 


On the other hand, the King of ‘Rome was facially 


| a Hapsburg, one of the many examples of that Haps- 
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burg prepotency in matrimony which has inclined 
scientists to the view that the Hapsburg type always 
asserts itself in the offspring of any marriage which 
may be contracted by any Archduke or Archduchess of 
Austria with any foreign Prince or Princess whatever. 
Nevertheless, there may have been some of the Napo- 
leonic spirit in the son of Marie Louise. We know that 
he chafed under captivity, that he yearned for oppor- 
tunities which never occurred. Perhaps he might have 
become a good soldier, for the Austrian reports on his 
military efficiency are distinctly favourable. We read 
that as a lieutenant-colonel he commanded his battalion 
with skill. We are aware, too, that he was an expert 
and daring horseman. But the régime to which he was 
subjected was such as might quell the most aspiring 
disposition. Surrounded by spies, he shrank at last 
from any attempt to assert himself. He was afraid to 
communicate with those of thé Bonapartes who en- 
deavoured to get into touch with him—as, for instance, 
Elisa’s daughter, the Countess Camerata, who made re- 
peated but fruitless attempts to see him. We are some- 
what suspicious of the story which shows him telling 
Prokesch-Osten that his mother was not the wife his 
father deserved. We feel, too, that most writers are 
unduly severe on Marie Louise. She was by no means 
so callous as some have asserted. It is certain, for in- 
stance, that she was deeply affected by her son’s death. 
But she was a woman, and Napoleon, after a time, be- 
came a very indifferent husband. Some writers appa- 
rently think that he ought to have been mated to a 
woman of virile mind, but the consequences would pro- 
bably have been disastrous. We know what happens 
anly too often when a strong-willed man and a strong- 
willed woman are joined in marriage. Mme. Tschudi 
certainly brings out some of the good points in Marie 
Louise’s character. For the rest, her pathetic narrative 
af the young Napoleon’s unhappy career is full of human 
interest, and deserves to find many readers. 





The Royal Visit to India 


Narrative of the Visit to India of Their Majesties King 
George V and Queen Mary, and of the Coronation 
Durbar held at Delhi, 12th December, 1911. By the 
Hon. Joun Fortescue. Illustrated. (Macmillan and 
Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. FORTESCUE has had a great opportunity, and on 

the whole has acquitted himself successfully in his task. 

His subject was calculated to inspire the pen of a 

courtier, but it had its defects as a theme for a con- 

tinuous narrative. It involved the accounts of much of 

what Indians and Anglo-Indians call “tamasha,’ a 

significant word including processions, ceremonies, dis- 

plays, shows of all kinds and degrees. The prominence 

of this feature somewhat marred the effect of Sir W. H. 

Russell’s volume on the (then) Prince of Wales’s visit to 

India in 1875-6, and Mr. Fortescue has wisely taken 

warning from that precedent. He has done well to 

relegate to an appendix the official programmes of the 
tour, and the accounts of the various assemblages, re- 












ceptions, banquets, camps which figure so largely in 
Royal processions. This has enabled him to present 
the course of the King-Emperor’s journey by sea and 
land in such a manner that the story can be read with 
pleasure : it is not wanting in enthusiasm in some places, 
but the restraint and moderation of the author are 
generally manifest. Mr. Fortescue lets himself go most 
conspicuously in attributing the real success of the Dur- 
bar to the presence of the King-Emperor :— 


The organisation of the pageant was admittedly 
perfect. Yet even if all the setting had been perfect, 
it would have availed nothing without the precious 
stone in its midst. It was the King and not the 
King’s clothes, or the King’s surroundings that so 
profoundly impressed India. The inhabitants, it must 
be repeated, believe in no vague abstraction called 
a Government; they believe in the one ruler whom 
God has set over them; and when he comes among 
them they fall down and worship. Nor, if the matter 
be considered, is this surprising. In the ordinary 
routine of life one man is better than another ; but in 
the presence of the King all men are so immeasurably 
below him as to be merged together on the same 
footing. The King is the King. All other are his 
subjects; as such they are equal; and in the King’s 
presence the humblest peasant feels himself on the 
same level with the Viceroy. 


The Royal visit on this occasion, unlike the King’s 
visit to India six years before as Prince of Wales, was 
not extensive in time or distance. Bombay, Delhi. 
Calcutta, shooting in the Nepal Tarai—while the Queen- 
Empress enjoyed the scenery, the old-world charm, the 
chivalry of Rajputana—occupied nearly the whole of 
the King-Emperor’s energies, though there were several 
side-shows, so to speak, as at Arrah, Patna, and Nagpur, 
where their Majesties’ appearance met with loyal wel- 
come. The Delhi Durbar, with its eventful eight days 
of pageantry, was, as it was intended to be, the main 
occasion of the Royal visit; and unique importance 
was added to it by the surprising announcement of the 
transfer of the capital from Calcutta to Delhi. Mr. 
Fortescue apparently believes in this change; this 1s 
not the place to discuss it. Throughout the tour the 
King and Queen bore themselves with a dignity, grace, 
and affability which delighted the Europeans and 


Indians alike. Some of the impromptu incidents were © 


perhaps thé most effective, One happy inspiration 
was on the day of the native pageant at Calcutta, when, 
at its close, their Majesties drove very slowly round 
the whole length of the quiet ring of native spectators, 
Within two yards of them; the absence of escort and 
police showed a marvellous confidence, which, to their 
credit, the natives loyally reciprocated. Another un- 
premeditated movement was the leave-taking 1 
Bombay, when their Majesties, unattended, paid their 
farewell greeting to India. Such actions struck the 
imaginations of the spectators. The Oriental tendency 
to worship a personality was exhibited everywhere 
Mr. Fortescue has not really grasped its origin when 
he writes: “So strong is the impulse in men to deify 
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the power which keeps them in discipline and order, 
and thus brings to them the divine blessings of peace.” 
The idea of propitiating the source of all favours must 
be included. 


It is when Mr. Fortescue writes of other matters than 
the events of the tour that his work is more open to 
criticism. His historical sketch of India has a number 
of slips which a reviewer who does not know Indian 
history may fail to notice. Alexander the Great did 
not penetrate to the Sutlej, but only to the Bias—the 
Hyphasis—where he built altars: his soldiers declined 
to go farther. Babar died in 1530, not 1540. Akbar 
reigned 49 years, as Mr. Fortescue could easily have 
calculated, and not just upon 40. Nanak was followed 
by nine Gurus, not ten: there were ten in all) The 
Popes’ Bulls which divided the world were issued in 
1493 and 1506, not in 1502. The 39th Regiment went 
to India in 1754 under Adlercron, not under Eyre Coote, 
who obtained his captaincy in India. The Battle of 
Buxar was fought on October 23, 1764, not in February. 
Arthur Wellesley did not accompany his brother 
Mornington to India. Arthur reached Calcutta in 
February, 1797; Mornington assumed office in May, 
1798. Dalhousie annexed Oudh under orders from 
Home; it was not his policy. Hardinge did not make 
over the Viceroyalty to Dalhousie at the end of 1847: 
there was no Viceroyalty to make over: the Governor- 
generalship was transferred on January 12, 1848. 


These are sufficient samples of Mr. Fortescue’s in- 
accuracies in history. Can he be relied upon for the 
accuracy of personal observations? He is severe upon 
Lord William Bentinck, and perhaps rightly. But he 
is quite wrong in supposing the British military officer 
to be more closely in touch with Indian thought and 
feeling than the civilian: for one thing, the native 
officers are few in a regiment; the civilian deals with 
hundreds of natives, subordinates, and independent 
persons of all sorts, To attribute a certain decision, 
apparently the King’s own, to “ malignant officialism "— 
even as a quotation—is hardly judicious or proper. If 
Mr. Fortescue knew the bazaar opinion regarding the 
King’s entry into Delhi, he has rightly refrained from 
recording it. The disparagement of the civilian 
wherever possible is to be regretted. Mr. Fortescue’s 
short time in India might have taught him better. The 
long disquisition on the meaning of education, and 
especially literary education, and on the devotion of 
shepherds to literary education, is out of place. Mr. 
Fortescue is also critical of red baize, aniline dyes, and 
of the camp arrangements at Delhi: he finds fault with 
Muhammadan architecture, and writes of the reproaches 
to British architecture which at present stand unabashed 
in Calcutta and Bombay. These are the impressions of 
a visitor, and are, after all, superficial. The suggestion 
that, in the future, “what is needed in both parties ” 
—England and India—* is sympathy and patience” re- 
quires more reflection. It is easy to preach sympathy : 
the difficulty lies in the practical application of the 
term. Are the English in India to sympathise with 
native ideas and customs on such subjects as, say, 
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“suttee,” female infanticide, inaccuracy, opposition to 
sanitation, dilatoriness—in fact, with the Eastern view 
and standard of civilisation as opposed to the Western—to 
sympathise, that is, to the extent of reversing the policy 
of the last hundred years? In preaching sympathy, 
some explanation of its operation might be offered. As 
to the need for patience, there can be no question: 
it is required in reading some of Mr. Fortescue’s re- 
marks which detract from the merits of his book. 





Prison Life. 


My Life in Prison. By DonaLp Lowrie. 


6s. net.) 


(John Lane. 


AT a time when men in England who find themselves 
in a workhouse are known to commit wilful breaches of 
discipline in order to enjoy the greater comfort of prison 
and to be treated with more respect (as one of them told 
the present reviewer), it is interesting to read an account 
of prison life in California in this century. 

Mr. Lowrie served a long term in San Quentin Prison, 
which is maintained by the State of California to accom- 
modate the law-breakers of the State, who hail princi- 
pally from San Francisco. Our author was sentenced 
to fifteen years’ imprisonment for burglary committed 
under pressure of hunger and poverty—a strong sen- 
tence, according to our ideas, for the crime. 

Perhaps a general summary of the points of difference 
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between our system and the Californian may be pointed 
out for the benefit of those who do not read the book, 
which is, of course, written from a prisoner’s point of 
view, a point of view which naturally does not coincide 
with that of the authorities. 

First, then, the inmates, generally speaking, are not 
isolated for any length of time, but occupy a cell in 
parties of four or less. They take their food in batches 
of twenty-four in a dining hall, and the food being placed 
on the table, help themselves. They are allowed 
tobacco, and on Sundays all meet together in an 
exercise yard, where they can talk and have a band 
maintained by themselves, which plays for dancing. 
They have a library also maintained by themselves. 
Religion is, as with us, Protestant and Roman Catholic, 
and our prisoner speaks very -well of the priests, but 
not so well of the then Protestant chaplain. Prisoners 
are permitted to buy necessaries—such as soap, towels, 
handkerchiefs, tobacco, and musical supplies—and to 
receive papers. 

The principal work on which they were employed was 
a jute mill. At the time of our man’s entry the great 
trouble was the smuggling into the prison of morphine— 
called “dope.” This appears to have been stamped out. 
Punishment was confinement in a _ strait-jacket—a 
fearful torture, as the prisoner could not move; at one 
period there appears to have been no limit to the time 
in which a prisoner might be under this penalty. It 
seems to have been used to make prisoners “squeal,” 2.¢., 
confess; and many confessed to prison offences rather 
than endure this pain. 


Capital punishment was in vogue, and the author 
devotes much space to gruesome details—quite unne- 
cessary, to our mind—as to the methods adopted. 


As one might expect, the book contains a great 
amount of moralising, some of it true, some not; but we 
quite agree with one remark, that the more abnormal a 
man’s life is, or is made (z.¢., by prison discipline and 
customs) the more liable he is to get out of touch with 
what we call civilised conditions. There is much Ameri- 
can slang in the book, and some amount of humour. 
Even prisoners have their little jokes. 


Corresponding to our ticket-of-leave system or 
licence, is what is called the Parole Law, passed in 1893 ; 
by this the State Board of Prison Directors is em- 
powered to make rules and regulations under which any 
prisoner not committed for life may be paroled after he 
has served one year of his term, and life prisoners after 
they have served seven calendar years. The practice, 
however, at the time the author was a prisoner, was 
that no application for parole was granted until the 
applicant had served one half of his net sentence and 
had a perfect prison record for six consecutive months 
preceding the consideration of his case; that he shall 
have advertised his intention of applying for parole in 
a newspaper of general circulation in the country where 
his conviction occurred ; that he shall have employment 
assured him by affidavit from some responsible person, 
and that he write a biographic sketch of his life from 


boyhood—a stringent set of conditions to be complied | 





with! 
good. 

The author, in conclusion, asks for a change of system, 
so that prisoners may be benefited and converted into 
useful citizens while “ paying the penalty ” for crime, and 
suggests an indeterminate sentence with parole based on 
individual merit under a remunerative industrial plan 
whereby the prisoner may support his family while he 
is confined ; and later he observes, “God meant human 
beings for fresh air, sunshine, and work.” 

As a general principle we agree with this. Our pre- 
sent system tends that way—plenty of work—and hard 
work is the best thing to restore the self-respect of a 
prisoner; and as he shares in what he earns, he can 
obtain a considerable reduction of his sentence by his 
own good conduct. Unless he is a hardened character, 
and better both for his own sake and the country at 
large under care, the ordinary accidental criminal has 
little to complain of, owing to the working of our Pro- 
bation Act—proving every day more and more of value 
—or by the light sentences now imposed, the care taken 
of his health, comfort, and morals. 

One step we should like taken, namely, never to send 
a man or woman to prison for non-payment of a fine 
unless it can be shown that the person meant wilfully to 
set the law at defiance. 

Our prisoners’ aid societies do much quiet and good 
work in helping men to make a new start—much more 
good work than people generally understand or recog- 
nise. A problem not yet solved is what to do with the 
working-man’s wife and family when the bread-winner, 
or he who should be the bread-winner, goes to prison. 
Attention is being given to this question—a serious one 
—and something is being done, but the workhouse is the 
fate of many families, and thus a double charge is 
thrown on the country, and the sins of the father are 
truly visited on the children. Perhaps some of the 
readers of these notes may consider this problem. 

The book, we may observe, was printed in the United 
States, and the effect is poor. 


The general result of giving parole appears to be 





Contra Mundum 


The Enthusiasts of Port-Royal. By Littan Rea. (Methuen 
and Co. 12s. 6d. net.) 

A GREAT preacher remarked recently that “the Jew 
is our expert in religion”; he might perhaps have added 
that the great amateur in this matter is the Anglo- 
Saxon. The Englishman on his travels abroad visits 
churches which are otherwise never entered except for 
purposes of devotion. The retired officer or administra- 
tor solaces his enforced leisure by a very active 
participation in the affairs of the church that is, topo- 
graphically or theologically, nearest to him. On the 
pathological side we are, in the view of many of our 
fellow-mortals, incredibly well informed. We have 
many miniature Bossuets capable of doing justice to one 
side at least of the “Variations of the Protestant - 
Churches.” 
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Most readily, however, is Anglican curiosity excited 
by the phenomena of dissent or qualified assent within 
the Church of Rome. Dr. Déllinger and the foreign 
Modernists have found almost as many sympathisers or 
critics in England as among their own compatriots. 
Port-Royal and primitive Jansenism, as the most con- 
siderable of modern attempts at forming an independent 
community within the Roman Catholic Church, have 
always been a special object of wonder. The above 
description is possibly loose, but we do not believe that 
it is as inaccurate as many writers on the subject profess 
to believe. The movement was the minority report of 
the “Grand Siécle.” Its leaders were Catholics and 
patriots; they did not wish to dissociate themselves 
from their Church or their country, and, if circumsta;ces 
brought them into conflict with existing authorities, it 
was because a tyrannical theory of the State held the 
field. The State in France has always been more 
hostile than the Church to the “écarts” of pietism. 
Moreover, Port-Royal occurred at the very moment 
when the great question of Gallicanism, which it con- 
siderably complicated, came up for solution. 


It is little more than five years since Mrs. Romanes 
published a book on Port-Royal of very similar scope 
and tendency to the one before us. We are doubtful 
if Miss Rea has added very much to the knowledge 
offered by her predecessor. At most she has comple- 
mented the facts and conclusions of Mrs, Romanes. 
The light and shade are sometimes rather different ; 
some of the characters are more prominent than hereto- 
fore; others retire a little further into the background. 
There is, perhaps, a little less Pascal and a little more 
Racine—it may be an impression. Speaking generally, 
there is a great abundance of interesting detail, and 
the book is eminently good reading. There are un- 
fortunately a good many faults of style, slips of the pen 
or the press, and oddities of translation, but these last 
are often rendered innocuous by the presence of the 
original on the same page, and the weaknesses are not 
strong enough to impair the excellence of the whole 
work. 


The description of the two Port-Royals—of Paris 
and of “les Champs "—are very clear, and the rather 
confusing story of the various migrations is well told. 
Apart from the two or three feminine leaders of the 
movements, and the fashionable outposts, like the 
Duchess de Longueville, interest is naturally focussed 
on “les Solitaires.” The story of Pascal has been told 
a good many times, and the relations of Racine to Port- 
Royal are still matter of controversy, but there were 
Many men of transcendent worth among the “Soli- 
taires,” and every trait of them has its interest. There 
is Doctor Pallu who began his career in the “ Wilder- 
ness” by “ writing a treatise on the salutary qualities of 
the laugh” ; and that other doctor, Hamon, who knitted 
and read books of devotion as he went his rounds. 
There is also the noble duellist, de la Petitiére, who be- 
came an evangelist cobbler. Antoine le Maitre is better 
known, but embodies the supreme self-renunciation of 
Port-Royal—the greatest orator of France condemning 











—_—_—_. 


himself to the “humility of silence.” The chief tempta- 
tion of these, as of other saints, was to spiritual pride, 
and while we can endorse Archbishop Péréfixe’s criti- 
cism—“ pure as angels and proud as Lucifer ”—we can 
spare a little sympathy for the monarch who persecuted 
the “Solitaires,” as the Athenian condemned Aristides, 
because he was tired of the perpetual cry: “Ces 
Messieurs! Ces Messieurs! ” 





Shorter Reviews 


The Day Before Yesterday. By RicHARD MIDDLETON. 

(T. Fisher Unwin. §s. net.) 
Poems and Songs. (Second Series.) By RicHarp Mip- 

DLETON. (T. Fisher Unwin. §s. net.) 

NCE again we have to note the beauty and 

delicacy of the work of the late Richard Middle- 

ton, much of it familiar to our readers in its original 
appearance in these columns, There are essays in “ The 
Day Before Yesterday” equal in quality to any of the 
pages in “ The Ghost Ship,” and they are all to be read 
with pleasure. The delightful plea for “Votes for 
Children” in the article on “Street Organs”; the de- 
scription of “ Real Cricket”; the excellent study of a 
pet cat in “A Distinguished Guest”; all are in his 
best vein of quiet humour. A little picture from “ Real 
Cricket ” must be quoted as a good example of Middle- 
ton’s style :— 


The oddest cricket I ever played was with a gar- 
dener, a reticent, impassive man, who came and 
played with me when sudden mumps had exiled me 
from my holiday-making comrades. He would bowl 
to me silently for hours, only parting his lips now 
and again to murmur the name of the stump which 
he proposed to hit with his next ball, and no efforts 
of mine could prevent his grim prophecies from beiag 
fulfilled. When I gave him his innings he would 
pat my widest and most wily balls back to me politely 
until he thought I was tired, and then he would let 
me bowl him. This unequal contest was not cricket 
as I knew it, but it fascinated me nevertheless. At 
night in my bed I would hit his bowling all over the 
world and upset his stumps with monotonous ease. 
By day I could only serve his humour. The devil was 
in the man. 


Through all these essays runs Middleton’s constant 
protest against the prosaic materialism amidst which he 
was forced to labour, and, in a different form, a much 
sadder form, it can be traced in his poems. The new 
volume does not contain such fine work as is to be 
found in the previous issue of his poetic artistry, re- 
viewed in THE ACADEMY for June 1; it has, how- 
ever, one very beautiful lyric which we remember read- 
ing and admiring a year or so ago—“ Queen Melanie 
and the Wood-Boy.” It is a conception of pure delight, 
and we doubt whether any other writer could have 
treated it in so exquisite a fashion. In the other poems 
the thought of death is frequent, and love is sung with 
a music that is perfectly rendered but not partioularly 
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new or individual. The four books—two of essays, two 
of poems—contain the finest part of Middleton’s 
writings; and it is on these that his name, that of a 
sweet singer and a dreamer, must worthily rest. 





Writing the Short Story. By J. Berc Esenwein. 
(Andrew Melrose. 6s. net.) 


GIVEN four hundred pages of good advice, a pen and 
some ink, and a receptive mind, who would not dash at 
the opportunity offered for a mere six shillings of 
learning how to write the short story? Fame lies be- 
fore us; and if others are so rash as to inquire whether 
Henry James, Kipling, Hardy, Wells, invariably con- 
sulted a book of instructions when the desire to write 
seized them, let us retort with a supercilious smile that 
had they done so, doubtless they would have produced 
better work. Alas! not in such a manner is the author 
to achieve immortality; if there is one thing that cer- 
tainly cannct be taught, it is the art of writing the short 
story. Mr. Esenwein does his best, and, as editor of 
Lippincott’s, he surely knows how short stories should 
be written. He has read, it seems, most of the speci- 
mens of the art accessible to him; he has analysed them 
carefully, found differences and resemblances in their 
methods, and published the result of his unwearying 
investigations to the world of ambitious youth. So far, 
so good ; the chapters on “ Selling the Story,” and “ Why 
Stories are Rejected” may be of value to many eager 
free-lances, and the advice on the choice of a title is 
admirable. Meanwhile, we must reiterate our convic- 
tion that, given the idea and the power to write, the 
short story will precipitate itself in an effective form 
without the aid of a guide-book. As to the machine- 
made magazine story, that is another affair altogether. 





A Miscellany of Men. By G. K. Cuesterton. (Methuen 
and Co. §s. net.) 


ALL of these essays, we believe, have appeared before 
as separate articles in the Press, and some of them are 
worth preservation in volume form. Not every one can 
stand Mr. Chesterton’s “ awful jollity,” and many of his 
readers must be very tired of his literary tricks; the 
trick, for instance, of labouring an argument from the 


first thing that happens to cross his mind. We give an 
example or iwo:— 


There are things in this world of which I can say 
seriously that I love them, but do not like them. 
The point is not merely verbal, but psychologically 
quite valid. Cats are the first things that occur to 
me as examples of the principle. Cats are so beau- 
tiful that a creature from another star might fall in 


love with them, and so incalculable that he might 
kill them. . . . 


This is the beginning of an essay entitled “ The Elf 
of Japan,” after reading which we still remain puzzled 





as to what Mr. Chesterton is trying to say. Here is 


another piece of strained juggling :— 


Thinking backwards is not quite easy to define 
abstractedly ; and perhaps the simplest method is to 
take some object, as plain as possible, and from it 
illustrate the two modes of thought: the right mode, 
in which all real results have been rooted ; the wrong 
mode, which is confusing all our current discussions, 
especially our discussions about the relations of the 
sexes. Casting my eye round the room, I notice an 
object which is often mentioned in the higher and 
subtler of these debates about the sexes: I mean a 
poker. I will take a poker and think about it; first 
forwards and then backwards, and so, perhaps, show 
what I mean. ... . 


“There is nothing up my sleeve, ladies and gentle- 
men,” we can hear Mr. Chesterton protesting; “I will 
take this poker, this plain, ordinary poker, and from it 
deduce tremendous notions about Imperialism, Social- 
ism, the Suffrage Question, and many other things; 
heaven only knows where we shall finish.” It is funny 
—once; but to watch the literary acrobat go through 
all his repertoire brings mere tedium. 


Probably, however, there are in this world many good 
people who take a pure delight in this sort of leger- 
demain, who, by its use, are tempted to read on just to 
see what is coming; to them at least half of the little 
essays here collected will make an irresistible appeal. 
They will not be disconcerted by the sudden introduc- 
tion of cows, rabbits, a giraffe, and a wasp in an article 
entitled “The Sun Worshipper.” Mr. Chesterton is like 
a heavy excursion train which does not know its destina- 
tion and crashes along at full speed all the time ; some- 
times it gets off the lines, and things happen; 
fortunately, as a rule, tragedy is avoided. In some of 
these essays, where he keeps to the track, he is a joy 
to read: “The Real Journalist,” “The Romantic in the 
Rain,” “ The Priest of Spring,” and several others, bring 
thrills of appreciation that encourage a very forgiving 
mood towards the times when Mr. Chesterton’s fearful 
momentum carries him near to disaster. 





The Voice of One Crying. By E. Gisson Cueyne. (A. 
and C. Black. 2s. 6d. net.) 


A VOLUME of “verse” in Whitmanesque style is some- 
thing of a problem to the critic. It is almost sure to be 
blamed for what it is not, rather than for what it 1s, 
supposing it to deserve blame. Thus one who is a lover 
of beautiful form in poetry comes and finds only an 
irritating hybrid “prose-poetry.” And on the other 


hand, the seeker for ideas, who is careless of form, is 
apt to be disappointed ; for, after all, there is only one 
Whitman. This is not to say that there is any shortage 
of ideas in Mrs. Cheyne’s work. On the contrary, she 
has enough ideas to fit out any half-dozen modern minor 
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rhymers. She presents us with a kind of raw material 
for really great poetry. Thus:— 


No one is a lover of Beauty, who has not gone hungry 
and barefoot for her sake. 

No one is a lover of man, who has not hung upon a 
cross for him. 

No one is a lover of God, who has not given up man 
for Him. 


Yet the world is full of lovers, and life is fed by their 
sacrifices. 


There is an idea, not new, it is true, but worthy of the 
mightiest treatment. It would be expecting too much 
to look for new ideas on every page. Mrs, Cheyne 
does, however, often achieve freshness :— 


The tides of joy and sorrow are the tides that irrigate 
the wilderness of the world, 
Till it blossoms into beauty. 


She gives utterance in this volume to a creed of 
spiritual unity and solidarity somewhat vaguely ex- 
pressed, but always stimulating ; and she has a keenness 
of spiritual insight only too rare among poets. We do 
not know whether it would have been possible to crowd 
these thoughts into any of the more recognised verse- 


forms; but if the writer had been able to do it at all | 


successfully she would almost have produced a master- 
piece. As it is the book is worth reading more than 
once; and, moreover, is worth a very great deal of 
thought. 





Fiction 


The Crock of Gold. By James StepHens. (Macmillan 
and Co. 5s.) 
I' is a very excellent thing when the watcher on the 
tower—as the reviewer is imagined to be by the 
guileless of heart—may leave his post and simply pull 
a joyous peal on the bells of praise. It is splendid to 
sheathe the sword on one’s hip—to think for one 
moment of the petty scalpel of criticism by so dignified 
a title—and to pull vigorously on, because the merry 
clangour over one’s head is the only thing proportionate 
to the joy in the soul. Really that office is won, more 
often than it would appear, when it takes a’ little courage 
to fulfil it; but no courage should be needed in the 
case of the “ Crock of Gold.” 

The Crock of Gold itself has little to do with the subject. 
Neither have the two Philosophers; nor their two re- 
spective wives, the Grey Woman of Dun Gortin and 
the Thin Woman of Inis Magrath; nor, for that matter, 
their two children, nor the Leprechauns, nor Pan, nor 
Angus Og, nor Caitilin Ni Murrachu. There is only 
one person who has anything to do with the book; and 
that is Mr. Stephens, who has given some considerable 
care to Blake, and a good deal of care to his own devil- 
ment. In fact, he has given so much care to Blake that 
he has not altogether digested that mighty man’s s heme 
of things, being too content to give it speech cn his 











own lips with a disorder of idea that it had not in its 
originator’s brain. That is an incidental complaint com- 
mon to most of Blake’s readers, who cannot step quite 
as decisively as the strong man himself did in the in- 
volutions of his scheme of things. But the inspiring 
spirit is here; and it gives a singing beauty to Mr. 
Stephens’ own devilment. That devilment is undeni- 
able. It both makes and mars the book. It was a very 
good thing for one of the two philosophers, and his wife, 
the Grey Woman of Dun Gortin, that they, in a surfeit 
of life, spun round like tops till they died ; or they would 
have added to the number of people in whom our interest 
is aroused, to remain unresolved at the end of the book. 
Caitilin Ni Murrachu leaves Pan for Angus Og, and 
that is an end of her—and a very good end, too, one 
may say. But her father, Meehawl MacMurrachu, who 
stole the Crock of Gold, and was singularly afflicted by 
the Leprechauns in consequence, is never heard of again. 
The surviving philosopher is rescued from prison by 
the Shee, after their hosting, we are told, but the manner 
of it we are not told, nor are we told why the Shee 
hosted, nor what came of it in the larger purpose of 
things. 


The book concludes with four dots to signify a con- 
clusion that is no conclusion. The remaining half a 
page should have been filled with dots, had Mr. Stephens 
wished adequately to signify the unconcluded interest. 
But the characters happen not to be the matter of our 
interest. It is Mr. Stephens who provides that interest, 
and the characters are only by way of a framework on 
which he may stretch himself. We have spoken of his 
spirit in the book as one of devilment; but it must be 
understood that it is that manner of devilment that is full 
of wisdom, the inspiration of which, indeed, is wisdom. 
No man can dance down the road, and leap and laugh 
in the sun, and pluck flowers where he will, and stretch 
in the fields when he will, without having joy in his 
heart ; and he cannot have that joy in his heart without 
having wisdom in his soul. He cannot tell us that 
wisdom, since wisdom defies the intellect. He can only 
communicate that joy to us, and we may find the wisdom 
for ourselves. The phrase of his song, the light in his 
eyes, the sunlight on a blossom in his hand, may com- 
municate that joy to us; but if it cannot, it will not, 
so irresponsible is it. And such is the procedure of the 
book. Being what it is, it is a little matter that it is 
unconcluded, or that its characters are not taken to the 
end of their history in the tangle of interest aroused by 
the Crock of Gold, even as it is a small matter that the 
song sung on the roadside should lack an ending. The 
manner of the singing was all, there; and the manner 
of the telling is all, here. It is such chance things that 
recreate the sunshine that is the air of joy and wisdom ; 
not a well-framed tale and a concluded interest. We 
can scarcely imagine anyone reading this book without 
having a sunshine kindled in his soul ; and without look- 
ing with a kindlier and wiser eye on his dear Mother 
Earth and his Brother Man. And if Mr. Stephens 
wants a better praise than that, then he is a different 
man from that we have taken him for. 
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The Heroine in Bronze. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 6s.) 

AFTER the many hours of pleasure which have come to 
us from the reading of Mr. James Lane Allen’s work in 
the past, and the memories of anticipations keenly 
gratified when a new novel from his pen was announced, 
it is extremely disappointing to be compelled to record 
a sense of futility concerning the present book. We 
have a profound admiration for Mr. Allen’s work, 
testified on more than two or three occasions in the 
columns of THE ACADEMY; his characters move in a 
purer air than most characters conceived by present-day 
authors; they achieve happiness through suffering 
without any taint of sentimentalism and without any 
sacrifice of the interest of the story. “The Heroine in 
Bronze ” has the thinnest of plots, so thin and flimsy 
that it will not bear the weight of words erected upon 
it; and as a result we feel, with the sorry joke of the 
hero at the expense of his wife, which concludes the 
book, that the whole structure is toppling, and that we 
really have not cared all the way through what 
happened. 

How different were our sensations when reading “ The 
Choir Invisible,” “The Increasing Purpose,” or any of 
the other little masterpieces which Mr. Allen gave us a 
few years ago! We admit quite freely that there are 
some charming passages in this volume, pages which 
recapture for a brief while some echo of the older music ; 
but they seem the aimless improvisings of a musician 
who has lost his theme. Our hope is that this pallid 
heroine and insignificant hero may be but a temporary 
lapse, and that Mr. Allen has some better work in store. 


By James Lane ALLEN. 





Dr. Tuppy. By STEPHEN 
Stoughton. 6s.) 


MR. TOWNESEND has drawn vividly upon his imagina- 
tion for Dr. Tuppy, with the result that if we have not 
quite a life-like figure, at any rate we have an amusing 
one. The unfortunate man is very near-sighted, very 
kind-hearted, and absolutely guileless. The effect of 
such a temperament upon his colleagues at the hospital 
is easy to foresee, and there are many amusing—and 
several pathetic pages of the treatment poor Dr. Tuppy 
is called upon to endure. Two of the nurses are kind 
to him, and one goes so far as to promise to look after 
him for the remainder of his life, so we take leave of 
him hoping that the worst of his trials are over. The 
story is bright and amusing, and although the author 
has given the greatest care and attention to the 
character who gives his name to the title, those of the 
nurses and his maiden aunt are also very clearly por- 
trayed and add to the enjoyment of the book. 


TownesEenpD. (Hodder and 





Our Alty. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. BLUNDELL.) (John 
Long. 6s.) 

AN outlying district of Liverpool is the scene of Mrs. 

Blundell's latest romance. Alty is a girl of the people, 

and thrown upon her own resources at the age of seven- 

teen, with a cross old grandmother to provide for, sets 





about her task with the true north-country spirit of being 
daunted by nothing. There crosses her path a young 
Territorial, who is charmed by her bonny looks and 
artless manner. They arrange a runaway marriage, but 
circumstances in the shape of Alty’s employer and secret 
admirer prevent the elopement. From this period we 
have a changed Alty, for she finds that her eager young 
admirer has not the courage to stand by her in the face 
of his parent’s opposition ; and the knowledge gives her 
pain. Also, the gossips are busy with her name, for 
the story of the proposed flight has leaked out, as such 
stories are apt to do. Again her employer comes to her 
aid, and the reader is gradually led up to a very 
momentous meeting between the old love and the new, 
at which Alty herself is also present. We must leave 
the reader to find out the result of the encounter, and 
in doing so he will spend a very pleasant time. 





Idle Hands. 
6s.) 


A VOLUME of short stories is a direct temptation to the 
reviewer, for it is always possible to read one or two 
of the stories and write as if judging the whole book— 
but a long railway journey prevents a multitude of sins 
in this direction. We can recommend this work as a 
travelling companion, for all the stories that it contains 
are light and entertaining; they make no undue calls 
on the intellect of the reader, nor are they likely to 
remain long in his or her mind once the book is put 
aside. Mr. Ellis’s capacity for recording light and smart 
dialogue is happily illustrated more than once in this 
volume. The American lady reporter—who, by the way, 
does mot marry the hero of the story—remarked that 
paternity and maternity might still be regarded as 
matters of sex, however equal the sexes might be in 
other respects, and the aptness of the hero’s rejoinder: 
“That'll be got over some day, doubtless,” can only be 
appreciated after perusal of the context. Although we 
quote this instance, it is with no desire to represent the 
book as “risky,” for such piquancy as characterises its 
contents is perfectly fresh and wholesome. Its author 
has kept to the beaten track of the magazine and 
periodical contributor; his work is not uninteresting, 
and it is not excessively thrilling. He writes a pleasant 
short story—and that is all. 


By W. Cuinton Et.is. (Jarrold and Sons. 


The Theatre 


“The Waldies” at the Haymarket 
Theatre 


T HE Incorporated Stage Society, though not on this 

occasion sufficiently fortunate to present a play of 
the calibre of “You Never Can Tell, or “Hindle Wakes,’ 
was able to produce at the performance on Decem- 
ber 9 at the Haymarket Theatre, a play with regard to 
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which the writer may perhaps be counted unlucky. Mr. 
G. J. Hamlen, the author of the new four-act play, “ The 
Waldies,” has improved upon his earlier effort “ Barbara 
Grows Up,” but the atmosphere and the types presented 
were essentially those of what may be called “the 1912 
drama.” And Mr. Hamlen, who might possibly have 
been heralded as the leader and originator of a dramatic 
phase, is just the latest adherent of the new style. 


Once again we have the middle-class home of 
“Rutherford and Son” and “ Hindle Wakes ”; we have 
the harsh and intolerant father, whose ambition and 
business energy have destroyed the individuality of the 
frightened family; a son, who doubtless was an only 
son, and who brings trouble into the household; there 
is the irrepressible daughter who tactfully evades the 
paternal displeasure; and there is a foolishly-behaved 
mother, and, of course, a matronly daughter who carries 
the troubles of the others. But there are variations upon 
the usual theme in “ The Waldies.” Aleck Waldie may 
have been made what he is by excess of parental re- 
straint, but there is no excuse of “ wild oats ” in his case ; 
he is just a nasty little creature who will drift into the 
criminal classes, and whose repentance at the end of 
the play seems but an inconsistent sop to the English 
notion of the happy ending. Aleck, who, we feel sure, 
takes no delight in wickedness, and is simply a de- 
generate, has got into the hands of a moneylender 
named James Pritchard, who threatens to disclose the 
transaction to the father. Meanwhile the excitable 
sister Euphemia has been influenced by the revival ser- 
vices held by a missioner named Ross, and in her re- 
ligious excitement has placed her rings, including her 
engagement ring, in the collection plate. Ross, thinking 
of the remorse on the morrow, returns them to the 
Waldies, but the engagement ring disappears, and the 
poor missioner is suspected and victimised. Aleck, how- 
ever, is the thief, and has given it to Pritchard in pay- 
ment for his debt, and the latter individual returns it to 
the enraged father. John Waldie declares that it is not 
his daughter’s ring—surely a terrible deed for such an 
honest, intolerant man. Then comes the usual straight- 
talking on both sides, and father and son repent. 


There are some good moménts and some good lines 
in the play, but Mr, Hamlen’s hand is still uncertain. 
Mr. Philip Leslie gave on the whole a good rendering 
of the part of the son, but the finest character in the 
play was Euphemia, acted by Miss Cathleen Nesbitt. 
Euphemia was a gloriously natural, joyous, devil-may- 
care girl who did not suffer from the over-smartness of 
her dramatic type. Miss Gwynneth Galton made the 
most of Mrs. Waldie, but Mr. Charles Bibby was never 
happy in the part of the father, John Waldie. It was 
the worst-drawn character in the play, and should have 
been used to a much greater extent. Miss Ellen 
O'Malley, as the matronly daughter, acted with a quiet 
charm and force which exactly suited that queer house- 
hold. Mr. Norman McKeown as the missioner, and 
Mr. Anthony Warde as the moneylender, both did well. 
The play was produced by Mr. Norman Page. “The 
Waldies” possesses genuine humour, while the audience 





seemed to discover a great deal of amusement in the 
religious references. But why not change the atmo- 


sphere or the types? We wonder what the dramatic 
fashion of 1913 will be? A. H. 


“Where There’s a Will—” at 
the Criterion 


THIS play was described on the programme as a four 
act comedy, but it soon showed considerable possibilities 
as a three act farce. I believe since the first night the 
amusing side of “ Where There’s a Will——” has been 
developed, and the tedious, inappropriate serious 
passages have been reduced. Under some such system 
of improvement the play should delight the modern Cri- 
terion audience, for there is no end of ingenuity displayed 
in the complication of the will; there is also the bed- 
room scene, and a lady ready for repose, which seems to 
be popular just now. If one may have a personal point 
of view, I think a woman, after she is eighteen, never 
looks quite so stupid as when she lets down her ob- 
viously coiffured hair. But it is always done on the 
stage, and is supposed to be immensely “fetching.” 
Thus Miss Dora Barton, who plays the heroine of the 
comedy, Hilda Burchell, has very nearly the whole of 
the second act in this supposedly attractive négligée. 
Her charming husband, Harry Redgrave, delightfully 
played by Mr. Vernon Steel, has been very brave in the 
first act. Hilda was punting, and knocked an elderly 
gentleman into the river; Harry, at great risk to his life 
—he was already married to Hilda, but had not a penny, 
so the matter was secret—saves the victim of his wife’s 
clumsiness. The old man makes a nice will, leaving 
Harry so many thousands a year, and then, most ccn- 
veniently, dies. All promises well for the hero and 
heroine, but not for the play, which needs complications. 
These are readily supplied. Mrs. Harry has been a 
witness to the excellent old gentleman’s will. When 
she is explaining her good fortune to her uncle and 
showing him how she will score in regard to a disagree- 
able mother who has provided her with an unwelcome 
suitor, the uncle, who is a K.C., points out that which 
most people would have already known, namely, that 
Harry cannot inherit under a will which has been wit- 
nessed by his wife. Thus and thus a charming imbro- 
glio is provided, and Mr. Bernard Parry, the bold author, 
works it for all its worth and a little bit more. 
However, the play marches, and with the aid of an 
excellent company may prove very agreeable to a holi- 
day audience for the next month or two—or more, I 
hope. As the mother of Mrs. Harry, Miss Vane Feather- 
stone gave by far the most considered and convincing 
character-study in the play. When she happened to be 
on the stage she held the audience with her old easy 
grace, and although Mrs. Burchell’s severity and self- 
seeking is something of a departure for this delightful 
actress, she kept well within the hard limits of her part, 
and gave us a complete piece of art. Mr. Paul Arthur 
was disappointing as the over-clever uncle and K.C. His 
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difficult speeches—involved and would-be smart—refused 
to flow freely from his lips. To make matters worse he 
frequently attempted imitations of Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham’s voice’ and manner, and then forgot to continue the 
affair. Sir Charles was in the stalls and probably did 
not notice these banal efforts of Mr. Arthur to reproduce 
the effects beloved of both Mr. Esmond and Mr. Lorrain. 
Mr. Vernon Steel and Miss Dorothy Minto both bring 
great charm and liveliness into their somewhat empty 
parts; one only wishes they had something more worthy 
of their attractiveness and skill. As Herbert Mossop— 
the lover who is not beloved by Hilda the heroine—Mr. 
Spencer Trevor gave an admirable character-study ; in 
fact, in most cases the acting was a little better than the 
thing acted. As Mr. Louis Meyer presents this four act 
comedy, I apprehend it has been wrought into a telling 
and crisp success by this time. When first presented 
one could only glance at his box sympathetically and 
welcome the end of the fourth act with a glad sigh. 


“The Price” at the Aldwych 
Theatre 
NOTHING is more fully regretted by the student of the 
stage in England than the constant failure of American 
successes when transplanted to our midst. Mr. Broad- 
hurst, the author of “ The Price,” is, I believe, English ; 
but his play, so elaborately and carefully produced here, 
has so many qualities beloved of the American public 
and disliked in London, that we regret to say it has 
already passed from the stage of the Aldwych Theatre. 
The cast, which was greatly helped by the strong 
character-acting of Miss Henrietta Watson, presented 
Miss Fannie Ward in an elaborate part which she 
seriously attempted to make emotional and realistic. 
This actress has a complete knowledge of the technique 
of the art which she takes so earnestly, but, 
unfortunately, in all the parts in which we have seen her, 
she fails to convey to the audience the charm of her per- 
sonality. To some this gift is given unasked; to those 
who strive for it, how slowly it appears to come. Mr. 
Ben Webster, as the busy and successful medical man, 
looked the part to perfection, and Mr, Frederick Kerr 
was admirably made up for the quite thankless and im- 
possible part of Professor Damaraff. Miss Pattie Browne 
was hardly fitted to the difficult character of a servant 
with a past, her method of casting her eyes to the gallery 
was somehow understood to mean that she expected a 
laugh when the action of the play needed something 
akin to tears. But with all its faults “The Price” was 
an interesting and encouraging experiment. It is to be 
hoped that a clever dramatist will take Miss Ward’s 


measure and enable her, one day soon, to give us of her 
best. 


“The Visit of the King” at 
the Palace 


TERRIBLY chastened by the mistaken views of a writer 
on the “ Fleshly ” movement in the theatres, the manage- 
ment has substituted a Scottish piece of meek dulness in 





place of the curious and often beautiful “Venetian 
Night.” Mr. E. V. Lucas is so justly popular with those 
who like to be thought literary and those who wish they 
could enjoy humour, that we suppose his little play was 
considered likely to prove a winning card. With the aid 
of Mr. Watson Hume, Miss Florence Haydon, and the 
beautiful Miss Laura Cowie, perhaps it will yet succeed. 
An ex-Provost believes he will have to take the place of 
the Provost when the King visits a Scottish town, and 
his family, with the exception of his old wife—charm- 
ingly played by Miss Haydon—hopes he will be 
knighted. These affairs engage the thoughts of all and 
lead to many little touches of quaint character, and some 
rather well-worn jokes, and then the Provost recovers 
fro mhis illness sufficiently to receive the King and the 
knighthood and all sorts of possibilities vanish. They 
vanish just as the humour and sentiment and satire 


vanish out of the play before the sight of a regretful 
audience. 


A Charity Matinee at the 
St. James’s 


SOMEWHERE among the illusions of one’s youth used to 
rest the desire that the English edition of “Le Monde 
ot L’on S’ennuie” called “ The Lion Hunters,” should be 
revived. It may be remembered how brilliant were the 
performances of Miss Boucicault and Mr. H. B. Irving, 
also how this version of Pailleron’s long successful 
comedy did not hit the taste of the public. The matinée 
for the benefit of sufferers in the present war was an ad- 
mirable occasion on which to prove that the play had not 
been rightly appreciated, and might still be made into 
a London success. Under the all too apropos title of 
“The World of Boredom” it was given the other day, 
and one realised, alas! not for the first time, how mis- 
taken were our enthusiasms of yesterday. No one can 
expect to follow Miss Boucicault with perfect satisfac- 
tion, but Miss Margery Maude played the heroine with 
something more than her usual grace, and Mr. Saints- 
bury made one almost forget the clever character-study 
of Mr. Irving. And yet the whole affair seemed like the 
far off echo of its old self, the lees of the bright wine of 
a past theatrical generation. For on the stage there is 
a new generation every ten years, and few are the sur- 
vivors of that awful passage of Time. 


“Curios” at the Coliseum 


WiTH Mr. G. P. Huntley as the “antique dealer,” Mr. 
Harry Grattan and Miss Eva Kelly as the American 
buyers, with the passion for collecting in the air, and 
the vast auditorium of the Coliseum packed with 4 
simple-hearted audience, we justly expected half an hour 
of utter delight. But, alas! the whole affair proved to 
be a mirage of enjoyment. As you approached, it drifted 
before you; as you stood to welcome the ripe humour 
of Mr. Huntley, the light patter of Mr. Grattan, an¢ 
the grace of Miss Kelly, these things evaded your em- 
brace and all was barren, dull, and weak. Surely it 
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would not have needed any remarkable gift of tongues 
to have provided such admirable comedians with some 
chance to amuse their public. As matters now stand, 
“Curios” is merely a sad and rather biting commentary 
on what is supposed to satisfy the playgoer. That it 
will have a good run is, no doubt, foredoomed, but 
all our sympathy is with Mr. Huntley for having to be 
so dull, and with audiences, far and wide, who will 
politely pretend to enjoy this dreary piece of empty 
comedy. EGAN Mrw. 





Music 


HAT a blessed comforter music ‘can be 

on a very cheerless day! In these days 

of biting wind or nipping frost, all recollections 
vanish of the moments in summer when we have 
sought her to calm our fever. We remember 
no more the afternoons when we lay in the hot heather, 
cooled by the music of the waterfall, or on the lawn, 
refreshed by the chanting of the tree-tops. Let us go in 
to the warm concert-room to-day—oh! concert-room, so 
often blamed for your stuffy tawdriness !—with its cheer- 
ful lights and its eager be-furred company, and see if 
the rich flood of splendid, harmonious music will not 
kindle body and soul like a draught of generous wine. 
So it is that we find ourselves in Queen’s Hall, and Sir 
Edward Elgar is advancing to the conductor’s desk, the 
London Symphony Orchestra, expectant, before him. 
To read the title of the first piece on the programme is 
to be conscious of a quickening glow of warmth. “In 
the South (Alassio).” The very name has the sun upon 
it! Are we indeed going to drink a beaker full of the 
warm South? Is the conjurer able to transport us into 
one of those lovely garden-terraces that blush or turn 
pale with their clambering roses, where the sapphire 
spires of “ Echium Zebrina”—tenderest of Riviera jewels 
—mock the blue of sea and sky; into the olive groves up 
higher, enamelled with their jonquil-stars, of which, with 
the maidenhair fronds of the “Erba di Fontana” we 
may make the sweetest bouquet? Yes, Sir Edward has 
known how to distil the warm elixir of Alassio into 
orchestral melody, and as we listen to his gentle, pathetic 
goatherd airs we are wandering again along the slopes 
of Italy’s diviner coasts, far away from bleak Langham 
Place and the noise of London’s relentless traffic of 
wheels. When we hear the discords crash out that the 
Roman Empire which once ruled the favoured land was 
a despot, we are not so sure that Alassio ever made us 
ponder over any tyranny more terrible than that of the 
dinner-hour which forced us, reluctant, to descend the 
flower-arched paths. But Sir Edward has a brooding 
mind, and it turns, even amid the serenity of quiet little 
Alassio, to old, unhappy far-off things. We note this 
character, too, in his beautiful introduction and Allegro 
for string orchestra and solo quartet. Since we first 
heard it, we have always looked upon this as one of 
Elgar’s most original and delightful compositions. Why 








did he never confer upon it some poetic title and make 
it, in fact, a companion to “In the South?” He has 
given it a motto from Cymbeline, “A Smiling with a 
Sigh ”"—a poet borrowing from a poet—and very happy 
is this illustration of the interchanged brilliance and 
tenderness of the Wales-inspired music. It was a very 
great pleasure to hear this sympathetic music again. 

Sir Edward generally succeeds in getting his band to 
play his own music well, but his most faithful admirers 
would have to admit that he lacks the decision and force 
for the conducting of that of the other composers. Dr. 
Serge Barjansky, a brilliant violoncellist, was sadly 
hampered in Dvorak’s Concerto by uncertainty as to 
what his accompanists were doing, and that pleasant 
music made less than its usual effect. So in the noble 
symphony of César Franck, the instruments were not 
kept in due subordination, and many of the effects of the 
wonderful contrapuntal writing were lost. Unlike a good 
deal of Franck’s music, the symphony is so easy to follow 
and understand, that it can hardly ever fail to impress ; 
but its thrilling melodies should be rung out with a great 
deal more of inspiring impulse than that which was 
given them by Sir Edward Elgar; and when, after the 
romance of the middle movement, the finale is driven 
along with real spirit, even the most phlegmatic audience 
ought to be roused to enthusiasm. Some years ago the 
Philharmonic Society and Sir Henry Wood performed 
this symphony with tolerable frequency, but it has of 
late been rather neglected. We do not wish that it 
should be “ done to death,” as was the case with some of 
Tchaikovsky's symphonies, but each season should offer 
one performance at any rate. 


But we must go on with our tribute of gratitude to 
those who have warmed us by their music—better 
than a piled-up fire—during the recent chills. How were 
we not comforted, one Tuesday afternoon, by the glorious 
voice of Miss Muriel Foster! If on entering Bechstein 
Hall we had nourished any thoughts of cold criticism, it 
soon became impossible to do anything but rejoice that © 
once more a happy public is permitted to hear those 
splendid tones, too long reserved for private audiences. 
There was nothing in Miss Foster’s programme to stir us 
to the depths as we are stirred when she sings the Alto 
Rhapsody of Brahms, even when she sings it, as recently, 
with a conductor whose way is not precisely her way. 
But she sang “ The Lovely Lass of Inverness” with a 
sense so right of its drear tragedy, and “ My Faithfu’ 
Johnnie,” with such a lovely tenderness, that it was 
almost as good as anything we could have wished. One 
heeded not the fact that Beethoven’s string accom- 
paniments to the Scottish tunes do not add in the least 
to their beauty. We could, and did, complain a little 
that Miss Foster sang so lengthy a list of songs by Hugo 
Wolf. Most of them are beautiful, no doubt, especially 
“Zur Ruh’” and “St. Joseph’s Song,” but Wolf could 
not vary his language as the greater song-composers 
could, and the effect of many of them together is mono- 
tonous. One had only to note the refreshment of spirit 
brought about by Brahms’ “ Zigeuner Lieder”—and with 
what delightful art they were sung !—to realise the differ- 
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ence in the genius of the two composers, and to regret 
that the prevailing fashion pushes Wolf into a place 
which, in truth, he does not deserve. Still, Miss Foster 
may sing what she will, and we must always go to hear 
her. 

And we will never willingly lose an opportunity of 
hearing the clarionet quintet of Brahms, which the 
Klinger Quartet and Mr. Draper performed one after- 
noon with commendable results. The tone of the quar- 
tet is not always mellifluous, and its playing is straight- 
forward rather than subtle ; indeed, it is sometimes harsh 
and cold, but Mr. Draper’s tone is good, and he competes 
not unsuccessfully with the difficulties of his part. But 
in its way, is there anything in music more perfectly 
lovely than those first two movements of drawn-out, en- 
trancing sound? The last two movements seem to us to 
present almost too sharp a contrast to the first. It is 
hard to change one’s mood so quickly from the warm, 
almost scented luxury of the adagio to the grave calm- 
ness of what follows. Still, it is all so beautiful that it 
were heresy and ingratitude to pursue the subject. The 
Quartet had played some Mozart and one of Beethoven’s 
posthumous quartets, but less fortunate than the rest of 
the overflowing crowd which filled every corner of Bech- 
stein Hall, we were unable to get there in time to hear 
them. It is a good augury when so noble a programme 
can bring together so great an audience. 

Should we ask Sir Henry Wood, at Queen’s Hall, to 
make us forget the weather with the aid of his orchestra 
and Mme. Carrefio, a pianoforte concerto by MacDowell, 
a new piece by Gliére, and the C minor symphony? Or 
should we seek to be snug in Bechstein Hall, and hear 
Mr. d’Albert play a programme of Beethoven? We had 
not heard this fine musician-pianist for a good many 
years in such a programme, so the lot was cast upon him. 
Sad it is to say, but he left us cold, in spite of his super- 
abundant energy, and his dash, and his bigness. Of the 
bigness there is still no doubt at all, but we cannot think 
that he still plays as finely as he did. Choosing the best 
known sonatas, the Waldstein, the Appassionata, and the 
great C minor, he swung them along with a rhythmic 
impulse that never halted, and this was very good. But 
his tone was too frequently explosive ; in the climaxes he 
became even distressingly noisy, and some of his effects 
were theatrical rather than dramatic. Dignity was lost 
in vociferation, and we were reminded of Queen Eliza- 
beth played by an actress who scolds because she cannot 
command. In former days Mr. d’Albert used to show a 
tendency to be angry with the piano, and sometimes to 
cow his hearers instead of persuading them. This ten- 
dency has increased considerably. But since the 
audience was very large and very enthusiastic, it must be 
supposed that his militant methods with Beethoven are 
by no means displeasing to éverybody. 








Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co. announce that they will 
shortly re-issue M. Rene Bazin’s dramatic story, “ The 
Children of Alsace,” at 2s. net, and that they are adding 
“Love’s Mask,” by Efe Adelaide Rowlands, to their 


series of sixpenny “Clear Type” novels. 








Pictures of Passing Islam 
I.—The Selamlik 


INCE the days when that red-handed old despot, 
Abdul Hamid, fearful for his life, used to gallop on 
Friday with furtive eyes to the Hamidié Mosque, the 
Selamlik has lost much of its pomp and significance. 
Now the Sultan has become a mere figure, and power 
has passed into the hands of his ministers, but such as 
it was, the Selamlik that I saw just after the declaration 
of war by the Balkan crusaders was a picturesque sight 
enough. 

A crowd of old white bearded men—Bokharas for the 
most part—from Turkestan, of a Mongolian caste of 
countenance, and dressed in robes of many colours, lined 
the dusty square in front of the tawdry white and gold 
Mosque. 

They stood there in silence stroking their beards and 
waiting for the leader of the faithful to appear. One 
wore a gorgeous robe of orange embroidered with rose- 
coloured flowers, another a sky blue cloak and the green 
turban of those who have made a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Opposite them, in a reserved space, was a group of 
privileged Europeans under the guard of a magnificient 
Embassy kavass; on the other side of the square were 
two smart Edropean broughams in which the dark-eyed 
women of the harem waited to see their lord and master 
pass. Near them were two gigantic flat-footed eunuchs 
in frock coats and top hats, treated by all with 
exaggerated deference. On the high ground beyond the 
rails of the square had gathered a motley group of 
women in dresses of orange, mauve and green, some of 
them wearing light hued yashmaks, and others shame- 
lessly exposing their pretty pale faces to the gaze of the 
unbeliever. Beyond them again were the Hamidian 
Lancers in blue and crimson, mingled with the scarlet of 
the Sultan’s Circassian bodyguard. 

Constantinople was so denuded of troops that the fire 
brigade—who, indeed, are soldiers in all save the name, 
even to the extent of carrying a rifle and bayonet—had 
turned out to do duty at the Selamlik. They are a 
grotesque looking lot, for on them has descended the 
egg-shaped scarlet helmet of the conquerors of Byzan- 
tium, only now it is combined with a modern khaki 
uniform. 

Tales are told of how when a house burns these 
legalised brigands will bargain for daksheesh before 
consenting to wage ineffectual warfare on the flames 
with their puny hand engines. 

Then the leader of the faithful arrived in a victoria 
drawn by two of those fat horses with arched necks and 
exaggerated gait, which appear to be the monopoly of 
Royal carriages all the world over. 

The Sultan looked old and stout, and as if not long 
for this world. He was received by a group of ministers 
and officials in blue and gold. Then as he waddled up 
the steps of the Mosque, the crowd of solemn old tur- 
bined men cast their dignity to the wind and ran pell- 
mell to find a place in the empty Mosque, sublimely con- 
fident that by doing so they were materially increasing 
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| 
their chances of an entry into Mahomet’s somewhat | 


material paradise. 
Then, after the Muezzin had called north, south, east, 
and west from the bracelet of the minaret for the faithful 


to assemble and pray, the old men in the Mosque began — 


the noisy ritual of their sterile creed. 
HERBERT SEABURY. 





League for the Defence of the 
Constitution and the Union 


We are informed that a League on the lines of the 
communication which we print herewith is in the course 
of formation. We invite our readers to weigh carefully 
the bases of the movement, and we shall be glad to 
receive correspondence on the subject. 

Ep., ACADEMY. 


HIS confederation is banded together for the 
sworn purpose of opposing the tyranny of the 
overbearing oligarchy that now controls the government 
of these islands, that has degraded public life in a 
manner hitherto unexampled and shattered the Consti- 
tution which has heretofore been our proudest 
possession throughout the centuries. 


The confederation has two objects :— 


(1) To resist by every means in its power any Act 
of Parliament that is carried without the sanction of 
the House of Lords, and to deny the authority of the 
same, feeling that its members have been brought up 
as true Constitutionalists to respect the law as enacted 
by King, Lords and Commons, and that the elimination 
of one vital essential of these three adjuncts is fatal 
to the continuance of that acquiescence. 


(2) To resist the present flagitious attempt to dis- 
member the Imperial Kingdom at its very centre—and 
to do so, though in sympathy and co-operation with the 
people of Ulster who are similarly moved—on grounds 
that are purely British and based on the following 
arguments : — 


It has been falsely alleged by advocaies of Home 
Rule that the only obstacle to a solution on that basis 
lies in the problem of Ulster and the recalcitrance of the 
North-Eastern corner of Ireland. So far is that from 
being the case that if there was no Ulster community 
in existence at all, the objection to the Home Rule Bill 
would still be insuperable and overwhelming. The Bill 
as a possible pacificator of Irish rebels or satisfier of 
Irish agitation is in its inception an insult to the intelli- 
gence of anyone acquainted with the facts of Irish 
Nationalism and the personality of its leaders, but the 
charter of our resistance stands rooted in the following 
provisions in the Bill that are intolerable to any citizen 
of this country with the most elementary regard for his 
civic rights. These may be tabulated as follows :— 


We are determined to resist this Bill on British 





grounds for three predominant reasons which are apart 


from the obvious consideration that it creates a fatal 
dual control within the area of our home politics and 
arms a community of avowed enemies with an incal- 
culable power to act to our detriment. 

(1) That forty-two Irish Members will be retained at 


_ Westminster to vote on English and Scottish measures 


without the faintest justification for such interference. 

It has been suggested as an excuse for this gross viola- 
tion of our liberties that only a proportion of them will 
be Nationalists, and that some of them will be Unionists. 
This is utterly beside the point, as there is no single 
Irish Member of any political faith who has any con- 
ceivable right to legislate for Great Britain when once a 
Parliament is established in Dublin. 

(2) Large sums of British money are to be placed at 
the disposal of the Irish Government without any con- 
trol of the British people and without any suggestion 
that they have pretended to assent to the same. 

This is the issue upon which the American Colonies 
revolted with the approval of every Radical theorist, and 
this is—as it then was—a sufficient incentive in itself to 
warrant a resort to arms. 

(3) The proposed institution of a separate Customs 
house and a separate Post Office is manifestly repugnant 
to the interest, sentiment, and traditions of a country 
that has from time immemorial been in all such respects 
entirely at one with itself. 

This last consideration is as intrinsic as any other, and 
of an importance so insistent that the same spirit that 
animated the Northern American States in their pro- 
longed and unyielding struggle to keep their dominions 
under the zgis of the same flag, inspires us to-day. We 
are going to fight the Secessionists, and we found our 
resistance on an avowed menace to our well-being, on 
injustices to ourselves that no self-respecting citizen is 
prepared to endure, and on the fact that no law can 
have any binding force save through the triple medium 
that our forefathers devised and their children have 
learned through the ages to regard. 

On these grounds we pledge ourselves to withstand 
Home Rule (equally with any measure passed in defiance 
of our honoured Constitution), to declare unmistakably 
now that at the earliest possible moment it shall if 
passed be repealed, to ally ourselves with the Ulster 
movement in their flat negative of its acceptance and to 
affirm with the same unequivocable voice, “ We will not 
have Home Rule.” 








The Secret of Romance 


T is unfortunate, from many points of view, that the 
fascination which Death has for us is so much 
deeper than the fascination of Birth. There is no real 
philosophical distinction between the gate which leads 
to the unknown and the other gate which leads from 
it. But the mere fact that the former lies before us, and 
may loom up at a hand-stretch at any moment, gives it 
an overwhelming significance to the practical mind. We 
listen with profound concern to everything that poets 
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and prophets, metaphysicians and saints, and men of 
science have to say about death, but we take little more 
than an obstetric interest in the phenomenon of birth. 
It appears to be nothing but a formal preliminary; it 
has no more mystic quality for the majority of us than 
the hammer-blow which announces the rising of the 
curtain upon a play which may be good, bad, or in- 
different. So little do we think about it that we regard 
it as a step no less sudden and complete than that of 
death. We speak of “beginning life,” whereas we are 
no more alive at the moment of birth than when we were 
hidden in the womb. We speak of “opening our eyes 
upon the world,” whereas these organs are no more 
capable of seeing with effect than our infant limbs are 
of sustaining us. The true miracle of birth lies in the 
slow emergence of an organism capable of responding 
with thought and emotion to its environment. Nature 
starts with a single cell, which proceeds to divide and 
to grow until it produces a complex something, sensitive 
to light, sound, and the contact of material things. Pre- 
sently, out of the reciprocity between this unconscious 
mass and the impulses which rain upon it, there appears 
a being which becomes aware of itself and of the world. 
This is the true birth—a far more wonderful and 
mysterious thing than the collapse of the structure in 
death. For centuries we have sought the secret of life 
on the further side of the valley of the shadow; it lies, 
as a matter of fact, under the shadow from which we 
creep to self-consciousness. 

Few of us realise this simple fact, because the change 
comes so slowly, and is so easily lost among the 
childish memories which are washed away like ripple 
marks on sand. It sometimes happens that ripple marks 
are preserved by some chance which converts the shift- 
ing grains into solid rock; and occasionally a similar 
chance leaves the permanent mark of this true-birth on 
the mind. The moment of awakening has such a fine 
romantic quality that we treasure the faintest traces 
of it, and must regret that it comes at a time when the 
soul is amorphous and purblind. Nothing in adult life 
is comparable with it, save the first sudden leap of the 
flame of passion; and even that, no matter how great 
its revelation may be, seems to glow in answer to an 
instinct which has long been struggling for expression. 
The earliest conception of the strangeness of life pre- 
cedes it by many years; it is a real virgin sentiment, 
for it touches chords which were until then passive 
in the heart of the infinite. It comes as something 
absolutely fresh ; and it is the basis of that elusive and 
beautiful view of life which we call Romance. 


There is something more and something less in this 
phenomenon than the appearance of that spirit of in- 
quiry which makes a child launch a “ why ” at everything 
he sees, hears, or touches. The mark of interrogation 


is there in both cases, but in the romantic birth it is 
not concerned with material things, and it is inarticulate. 
Anyone who can recall the event from his own experi- 
ence must remember how he became aware of something 


impalpable and thrilling, before which all ordinary 
questions were silent. 


It was something different, 











moreover, from the mysteries of ghosts and fairies, for 
it belonged to the everyday world of visible land and 
sea and sky. It was something so novel and so in- 
comprehensible that he would not have known how 
to speak of it, even if his instinct—itself mysterious— 
had not led him to dwell upon it in secret. 


The strangest part of this first glimpse into the hid- 
den meaning of life is that it often comes from the 
contemplation of death. Just as the savage builds his 
theories of the other world upon the puzzle set him by 
a corpse, so the child may take his earliest lesson in 
the incomprehensible from a coffin or a tomb. The 
tragedy of these sombre things may not touch him, but 
they have a subtle emanation which penetrates to. his 
embryonic soul. One evening during my early child- 
hood I was sitting idly on a grass-grown rock, close to 
the waters of a northern firth. I recollect the stillness 
of the sea, the soft greyness of the lingering twilight, 
and the haze which made the opposite shore seem re- 
mote and gloomy. The picture itself is so clear that I 
feel sure it would have remained in my memory even 
though nothing had occurred to imprint it deeply. But 
as I gazed around me I became aware of figures enter- 
ing the path which led round the base of the rock to 
the beach beneath me. At the same moment I observed, 
for the first time, a boat drawn up at the edge of the 
water. The figures were those of four men carrying 
a coffin on their shoulders, and followed by several 
othermen. As they passed beneath me, I noticed that the 
cofin was small; and I had a vision of a boy like 
myself, lying shrouded and cold within it. They laid 
the coffin in the stern of the boat, took their seats near 
it, and rowed away. I have no recollection that they 
made the slightest sound at any time; their footsteps 
on the rough shore, and the oars as they dipped and 
rose, were soundless. The twilight deepened as they 
approached mid-channel, and I lost sight of the boat 
in the haze as night fell. My imagination pictured the 
men lowering the coffin into the sea. 

It would be easy to take quite a commonplace view 
of this incident. But it made so profound an impression 
upon me that I mentioned it to no one. I hid it away 
in my memory as if it had been a sacred rite of which 
I had been an illicit witness. Although I felt no curio- 
sity about the men who had taken part in it, or about 
the boy within the coffin, I looked upon the event with 
a growing sense of the mystery, the glamour, and the 
picturesque sadness of the world. Indeed, the event 
served as the creation of that sense; and in later years, 
whenever my path led me in the neighbourhood ci 
Romance, the memory of that funeral would loom from 
the wayside shadows, like a human spirit with friendly 
but unfathomable eyes, gazing at me with a question 
and a message, the very symbol of life itself. Nothing 
which I have since encountered, either in actual experi- 
ence or in the pages of imagination, has surpassed that 
solitary recollection in its strange and persistent magic. 

If we knew more about the inner history of romantic 
writers, we should probably discover that in their most 
delicate work they are seeking to recapture the beauty 
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of such a dawn. And if we knew more of the psychology 
of mystics, we should perceive in their spiritual aspira- 
tions a pathetic attempt to grasp the solution which 
seemed to be offered to them in such an accidental 
glimpse of the unknown. However that may be, the 
real inwardness of Romance cannot be understood if 
we consider it merely in its adult condition, with its full 
panoply of sex-passion and noisy conflict and daylight 
adventure ; we must trace it to its root in the first quiver 
of the soul as it emerges from darkness, te first con- 
scious response of sentient life to the vibrations of the 
infinite. There is frequent truth in the contention, often 
so lightly held, that to keep our taste for Romance 
we must retain in some essential form the heart of a 


child. A. G. W. 





The Magazines 


HE English Review for December opens with a 
poem by W. H. Davies, entitled “Christmas,” 
and improves on this with an exquisite lyric by Walter 
de la Mare, “The Dreamer.” John Drinkwater also 
has a poem which is worthy of more than a single read- 
ing. The fare in the way of stories and articles is 
very varied—from Henri Fabre to Gaby Deslys is a 
terrible leap. M, Fabre discourses on the wonderful 
methods adopted by hunting-wasps in rendering their 
prey motionless and harmless, and comes to the con- 
clusion that the modern theory of instinct is “no more 
than an ingenious game in which the armchair naturalist 
takes delight”; the whole article is fascinating. “Way- 
farers,” by Mr. Algernon Blackwood, is a mystical 
account of the dreams that came with an accident which 
stunned the writer; we have read better work from the 
same pen. Mr. Maurice Hewlett has an interesting 
essay, “ The Gods in the Schoolhouse,” full of suggestive 
thought, notable for his description of the thrilling 
moment when, as a schoolboy, the sense of poetry came 
to him. The very French scrap of reminiscence and 
chat by Mlle. Deslys, an able discussion of some of 
Strindberg’s work by the editor, and a well-wrought dis- 
course on “Art for Life’s Sake,” by Arthur Ransome, 
form other features of a good issue. 

The most striking contribution to the Fortnightly 
this month is “ The Bubble in the Far West,” by J. B. 
Firth, a warning against the craze for real estate specu- 
lation in the new township of Canada, Some surpris- 
ing facts are given. “In Calgary alone,” says the 
writer, “with a population of about 60,000, there are 
600 real-estate agents—one for every 100 men, women, 
and children in the place.” “Wherever two or three 
are gathered together, there is the real-estate man. The 
Poison is in the blood of the whole population.” The 
Eastern question, of course, demands a fair proportion 
of space, and it is a relief to escape from these serious 
matters, important though they be, to a purely delightful 
comedy in one act by Lady Gregory, “ The Bogie Men,” 


and a good article on “Stage Decoration,” by Charles 
Ricketts. 


From a literary point of view, the best pages of the 
Nineteenth Century are those by Sir Sidney Lee, who, 
writing on the story of the Dictionary of National 
Biography, glides necessarily into a capital essay on the 
art of biography and its scope. “The Problem of 
Marriage and Divorce” is discussed by Bishop Welldon 
and W. S. Lilly; Lord Avebury writes on the subject of 
“Private Property at Sea in Time of War”; Yoshio 
Markino, in an illuminating essay, treats of “ The Drama 
in Japan and England”; and the pressing interests of 
war and peace are well to the front in various capable 
contributions. A remarkable and fascinating paper, 
which we should like all our readers to see, is that 
entitled “The Listener Speaks,” by H. M. Wallis 
(Ashton Hilliers), on the theme of evolution. 

“Traquair’s Stalk,” an exciting adventure told in 
“Linesman’s” best style, will appeal to many—even to 
juvenile readers, we fancy—in the current Blackwood'’s 
Magazine. “Q” fimishes in the same issue his new tale 
of Troy, “Hocken and Hunken,” already reviewed in 
these columns, and the “ Tales of the Mermaid Tavern ” 
are continued by Mr. Alfred Noyes. The cricket of 
the passing year is analysed in a good and pungent 
article which does not neglect the point Which was to 
the fore last summer—slowness of play. An apprecia- 
tion of the late Mr. William Blackwood, for more than 
thirty years the editor, closes an exceptionally fine issue. 
The CornhidZ contains a very amusing account of “ The 
Manceuvres from the Wayside,” by one who evidently 
saw more than the mere dry facts of march and counter- 
march; another sketch by Mr. Pett Ridge of “A 
Vanished Humorist”—the driver of the horse-’-bus— 
deals with the lighter side of things. In “Drake” Sir 
Harry Johnston estimates pitilessly, but doubtless justly, 
the character and achievements of the sea-king whom 
most of us admire without detailed knowledge of his 
doings. Other contributions in fiction and in discussions 
of topical questions will please many tastes. 

The Christmas Number of Harper's Magazine is full 
of good things; the very first paper, “My Quest in the 
Arctic,” by V. Stefansson, holds the attention, and, with 
the aid of an excellent outline map, is easy to follow. 
This is the opening instalment of what promises to be 
a most interesting story. Miss M. Cameron has an 
amusing sketch, the scene of which is laid at the New 
York Customs Office, and there are several more capital 
articles and stories. The illustrations, as usual, form a 
notable feature of this issue. The Vineyard for Decem- 
ber is specially devoted to Christmas fare; Mr. Ernest 
Rhys writes on “Old Welsh Carols and Customs,” and 
there are some attractive translations from the French 
and Swedish. 

The Throne for December 4 formed a special Christ- 
mas issue, and is well worth getting; there is plenty 
of good-humoured fun in the supplement, dealing with 
the adventures of “Three Jovial Statesmen” in their 
search for a programme “calculated to catch votes and 
guarantee salaries,” and the usual excellent features of 
the paper are not allowed to suffer. Punch, of course, 





in his annual “ Almanack,” eclipses all previous efforts, 
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and the sly satires on various folk who happen by good 
or bad luck to be in thie public eye are very good 
indeed. 

The December number of the Oxford and Cambridgs 
Review contains a striking article by Mr. F. E. Smith, 
K.C., M.P., which is certain to arouse a lively controversy. 
Mr. F. E. Smith undertakes the defence of Lord Roberts, 
and the defence does not extenuate or attenuate the 
effect of the Field-Marshal’s recent candid utterances, 
but proceeds on an uncompromising plea of justification. 
First, Mr. Smith bestows a brief notice upon the polli- 
ticians who have assailed the soldier on his own ground, 
and remarks: “ The height of insolence is surely reached 
when Under-Secretaries, who have never done anything 
for the country, and are never likely to, attempt to adver- 
tise themselves by attacks upon him, which are founded 
upon gross perversions of his actual words.” This per- 
sonal rebuke duly administered, the writer turns to con- 
sider the Field-Marshal’s declarations as they affect 
Germany. In his opinion our militant kinsmen on the 
other side of the North Sea have no good ground of 
offence in Lord Roberts’s warnings to his fellow country- 
men. 

He then passes to what is the kernel of the argument 
in favour of instituting universal and compulsory military 
service in this country. “Let us assume that whatever 
other merits national service may possess, it cannot 
reasonably be supported by the apprehension of invasion. 
There would still be overwhelming reasons why we ought 
to adopt it and ought to adopt it at once. In the pre- 
sent position of European politics it is almost universally 
recognised by men of all parties, that we in this country 
cannot stand by and see France crushed. On at least 
two occasions in the last five years a position has deve- 
loped from which the consequences above adverted to 
might easily have emerged. . . . Either we must make 
up our minds that we will not take part in a European 
war under any circumstances, or we must have national 
service ; but we cannot make up our minds on the first 
of these points unless we are prepared to do what our 
ancestors to their eternal glory refused to do in the days 
of Napoleon, acquiesce in the hegemony of Europe by 
one Titanic power.” 

These are days of tribulation for Little Englanders 
both in and out of Parliament, and Mr. F. E. Smith’s joy- 
ously aggressive article is especially well adapted to fill 
up their cup of woe. There is much excellent matter in 
suitable association with it in the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Review. Mr. Hilaire Belloc offers a gloomy but 
dramatic view of the House of Commons in an assumed 
condition of advanced corruption ; a poignant study of a 
dingy district in London bears the fitting title “ Tragedy 
Row”; an article on “The Prospects of Catholicism in 
England” is full of a challenging courage, and a dis- 
course on “ Style,” by a purist, will edify the supercilious 
and pleasantly divert others. 

The Christmas issue of the World is exceedingly 
good. As usual, a clever topical skit on events of the 
day, “The World Variety Theatre,” by Mr. Adrian 
Ross, occupies a prominent position; the illustrations 








to this, by Mr. Walton Corbould, are in his best vein 
of smart caricature. Among the various Christmassy 
stories is a fantasy by Mr. Wilfrid L. Randell, entitled 
“The Snowy Lovers,” descriptive of the loves of a 
snowman and snow-woman overtaken by a sudden 
thaw ; other seasonable articles and sketches compose 
an excellent number. Mr. Mostyn Pigott contributes a 
set of verses, and we may mention “ A Christmas Rose” 
and “ The Vengeance of Israel Vischein” as two of the 
best stories. * The usual interesting features are included 
in this special issue. 





Notes and News 


The Rev. Wm. Ewing, of Grange U.F. Church, Edin- 
burgh, has written a new devotional work, daintily pro- 
duced and suitable for presentation purposes, entitled 
“Cedar and Palm,” and announced for immediate publi- 
cation by Mr. Robert Scott. Mr. Ewing will be recog- 
nised as the joint author and editor of the “ Temple 
Dictionary of the Bible.” 


A new travel work entitled “Half Hours in the 
Levant,” by Archibald B. Spens, will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co. In this volume 
the author gives his impressions of the peoples’ and 
cities of the near East, and supplements his pen-pictures 


with many interesting photographs of the various places 
visited by him. 


Mr. Elhot Stock announces a new work by R. W. 
Pounder, intended mainly for the men and women who 
compose the average church congregation, entitled “ His- 
torical Notes on the Book of Revelation.” The author's 
endeavour has been to treat in a simple and non- 
technical manner some of the questions which have 
gathered round the most obscure book in the New 
Testament. 


Mr. Thomas Wright, of Cowper School, Olney, is 
preparing for publication an entirely new and exhaustive 
“Life of William Blake,” founded upon a quantity of 
hitherto unpublished material. The work, which will 
be lavishly illustrated (partly in colours), will be issued 
in two volumes, large demy octavo, 24s. net; Edition de 
Luxe (of which not more than eighty copies will be 
issued), printed on hand-made paper, and bound in 
parchment, £2 2s. Price to subscribers—ordinary copy, 
20s.; Edition de Luxe, £1 15s. 


Mr. John Lane announces that the third edition of 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie’s “Thirteen Years of a Busy 
Woman’s Life,” is nearly exhausted, and that a fourth 
edition will be shortly on the market. The success of 
“The Letter-Bag of Lady Elizabeth Spencer Stanhope,” 
by A. M. W. Stirling, is reviving interest in “Coke of 
Norfolk” by the same writer. The new edition of 
“ Coke of Norfolk” (12s. 6d. net), is not a mere reprint. 
With new matter available the work has been especially 
revised and extended. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. are about to issue a new 
edition of Lerd Acton’s Letters to Mary Gladstone, 
first published by Mr. George Allen in 1904. The new 
edition has been revised, and contains a series of hitherto 
unpublished letters covering the period from 1883 to 190!. 
These letters deal with a number of questions of public 
interest, such as the formation of the 1892 Administra- 
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tion, the Irish question, and the Ulster problem, Lord 
Rosebery and Mr. Pitt, and appreciations of several 
contemporary statesmen. 


Dr. Vaughan Cornish has written a volume which 
gives a record of travels undertaken by the late Mrs. 
Vaughan Cornish and himself, “The Travels of Ellen 
Cornish, being the Memoir of a Pilgrim of Science,” con- 
tains a description of their visit to Japan, to Niagara, the 
great earthquake of Jamaica in January, 1907, during 
which’ they were at Kingston, and several visits to the 
Panama Canal works, illustrated by a fine series of 
original photographs. The book will be published by 
Mr. Ham-Smith immediately. 


Robert McClure, of “Ye Auld Buik Shop,” Cromwell 
Street, Glasgow, has in preparation a brochure which 
ought to be of interest to students of Scottish history, 
entitled “ Mary Queen of Scots and the Prince her Son,” 
being a transcript of a contemporary Venetian manu- 
script in Latin, hitherto unpublished as far as he knows. 
The MS. forms one of a collection of sixteen ambassa- 
dorial reports on various topics (in Italian) historically 
known as “Relazioni,” at present in Mr. McClure’s 
possession. The concluding section is headed: “Pre- 
sens Scotiz Status,” with the date 1578. 


A year’s course of lectures on the Groundwork of 
Eugenics will be held, by kind permission, at the Im- 
perial College of Science, South Kensington, from 
January to December, 1913. The growing feeling 
among social workers of the need for an elementary 
knowledge of the foundations of eugenics has led to 
the organisation of the course. It will be arranged so 
as to be open to the public on the payment of the fees 
stated, and previous university training will not be com- 
pulsory. The course of elementary biology is to meet 
the needs of those who have not already studied that 
subject elsewhere. 


We are requested to state that a biography of the 
late Victoria Lady Welby is in course of preparation. It 
is hoped that her friends and correspondents may be 
willing to assist by placing such letters as they may 
possess at the disposal of her family. The greatest 
care will be taken of the letters, and they will be re- 
turned to their respective owners intact at the earliest 
possible date. In the absence of any definite expression 
of wish to the contrary, it will be assumed that the loan 
implies permission to publish where deemed desirable. 
The letters should be sent to Sir Charles Welby, Bart., 
C.B., Denton Manor, Grantham. 


The “Arrow Booklets” is the title of a new series 
(Is. net) announced by J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd. The 
aim of the publishers is to produce in permanent form 
original literary work of real merit, in prose and verse, 
for which publication in a more imposing dress is un- 
suitable, but which might otherwise be lost. The first 
of the series—* A Tale of Wulstan,” by E. J. Watson— 
tells, in eleventh-century style and diction, of the efforts 
of Bishop Wulstan to suppress the slave trade in Bristol. 
The second is a translation, also by Mr. Watson, of 
Carducci’s great ode, “ Alle Fonti del Clitumno,” which 
is produced in English for the first time. By the kind- 
ness of the Italian publishers, the English version 
appears opposite the Italian original. 


The list of staff members of the Mayfair School of 
Music is headed by Madame Albani; associated with 








the great prima-donna are Miss Marie Brema, Miss 
Evangeline Florence, Mr. Plunket-Greene, Mr. Gregory 
Hast, and Mr. Frederic Austin. Dr. Vaughan-Williams 
and Mr. Cyril Scott have been secured to give instruc- 
tion in composition. Madame Alma Haas, Mr. Archie 
Rosenthal, and Miss Gertrude Bauer, are some of the 
professors in pianoforte teaching, and the teachers of the 
violin and violoncello include Mr. Edgar Haddock, Mr. 
Louis Pecskai, and Mr. W. E. Whitehouse Special in- 
terest is lent to the elocution and dramatic side of the 
school by the association of such teachers as Miss Ellen 
Terry, Miss Edith Craig, and Mr. Basset Roe. 








At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 


HERE is a dullness about the House which is 
unmistakable. The members are worn out. 
Although it is an autumn session, Committees are still 
meeting at II and going on until 3, or by special resolu- 
tion until 4 pm. Then there is the Marconi inquiry 
and the Samuel Select Committee, and from 2.45 to 
midnight those who have sat on Committees have to 
take their share in either speaking or listening in the 
House downstairs; Asquith’s “limit of human endur- 
ance” is being rapidly reached, whilst the legislation 
enacted is a farce. 

Trivial incidents are hailed as comic relief. Sir 
William Byles aspires to the seat so long occupied by 
Labby and afterwards Dilke. The Labour Party did 
not mind either of them, but they object to Byles. If 
you come in to prayers, you have a theoretical right to 
sit where you like, but you must slip a little card with 
your name written on it into a brass slot at the back. 
Byles does this, and then goes out to get his letters, or 
ballot for seats for constituents, or the hundreds of other 
things that a member does every day as a matter of 
routine; when he returns, he finds his card has dis- 
appeared, and a Labour man is coolly seated in his 
place. According to the Globe, the word “literally” is 
continually abused in the sense in which it is used, but 
on Monday afternoon Duncan and Byles literally sat 
alternately on each other, Duncan on the arm of the 
seat, bulging over Byles, uncomfortably seated below, 
and vice versa. 

We then discussed the Home Rule Bill again. Clause 
29 makes special provision for the decision of constitu- 
tional questions by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, by reference to them by the Lord Lieutenant 
or a Secretary of State. The Unionists pooh-poohed 
this safeguard. It was as imaginary as the rest of them. 
How was a Liberal Ministry dependent on Irish votes 
to set the machinery in motion, and how could the Lord 
Lieutenant act? Being a Liberal, he could only act 
through the mouthpiece of the Irish Ministers. Hildred 
Carlile moved a clever amendment to enable questions 
as to whether any executive power in Ireland had 
been unlawfully exercised or withheld to be referred 
to the Privy Council, and he pointed to the Nationalist 
record as law-breakers in the past. There was a grow- 
ing tendency to travel beyond legal limits, and in Ireland 
the temptation would be specially gueat. 
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Rufus Isaacs saw no necessity for thiss He hoped 
there would always be an active and vigilant Opposition 
in Ireland, which would be a sufficient check. Tim 
Healy, to the surprise of everybody, turned and rent the 
Opposition in a fierce speech. He was tired of listening 
to attacks on his people. For three centuries the Eng- 
lish had wronged and oppressed the Irish; his race had 
been decimated and almost destroyed. His speech 
greatly pleased the Miumnisterialists and the Irish; it 
seemed almost as if he was back amongst his old allies. 
Lord Helmsley next moved that the Lord Lieutenant’s 
expenses should not be paid by the Imperial Exchequer, 
but Herbert Samuel would not listen to it, and the gag 
came down in due course. 


On the adjournment, “ Boadicea” Hunt drew attention 
to the state of the Territorials. Courtenay Warner 
brought forward the old charge that the Opposition 
were trying to make capital out of the state of the 
Territorials, and it was a shame to discourage them. 
This was hotly denied. Seely did his best to defend 
the present state of affairs, and spoke strongly against 
compulsory service; he urged members to abandon a 
will-o’-the-wisp, and back up what they had. 


On Thursday we went back to the Welsh Church. 
McKenna announced that the Government would 
graciously allow the Church six months in which to 
adapt itself to the new condition of affairs after it had 
been disestablished and disendowed. Cripps proposed 
to give the Church two years’ time. Several members 
demanded to know “why six months?” what was the 
hurry? The Church had been in existence for nearly 
2,000 years. Why allow it now 200 days to clear up? 
“T know why it is,” said Bob Cecil, with bitter emphasis. 
“You daren’t give us the time we ask for because you 
fear that there will be a general election in the interval 
and that the Bill would be rejected by an overwhelming 
majority.” Eventually McKenna agreed to a postpone- 
ment of six months as a minimum, with a possible 
extension to twelve months, and the minority had per- 
force to be content with this. 


The next point of interest was religious equality. 
Silvester Horne, in an unctuous speech, said that by a 
policy of freedom and concession to other religious 
denominations absolute religious equality would be 
obtained, which he believed would be good for the 
Church itself. She must not be in the toils of the State. 
Alfred Lyttelton said the House seemed to have for- 
gotten that the Bill contained proposals, not merely to 
disorganise and impoverish the Church, but to secularise 
the State. Mr. White said that the State could only be 
secularised if there was no religion in the hearts of the 
people. Hemmerde bluntly said he did not know.a 
single Liberal—including Liberal Churchmen—who was 
not in favour of disestablishment and disendowment, not 
only in Wales, but in England. For hypocrisy, hatred 
of the Church, and a malicious determination to destroy 
it, root and branch, I have never seen such an exhibition 
as that afternoon, 


At the adjournment Pretyman asked the Chancellor 











to consider the advisability of an inquiry into the work- 
ing of Part I of the Finance Act. Lloyd George pro- 
mised to consider it. 


I ought to have mentioned that the Speaker at 
question time came down rather heavily on Byles in 
the battle of the corner seat; he said it was highly in- 
convenient for a man to plant himself among a party 
to which he did not belong. Byles whined that he was 
only asserting the universal right of every member to 
sit where he pleased. 


I believe it has been stated that the House in its long 
history has met at every hour round the clock. [I do 
not know whether this is true, but it is clear that it must 
be a great many years since it met at 11 o'clock on a 
Friday. Business men have been in the habit of doing 
their business on Friday before fhe House met at noon, 
and to take an hour out of a short morning is felt to be 
little less than an outrage. However, a goodly number 
turned up. 


Many years ago, the division bell once did not ring in 
St. Stephen’s Club, and two score of members, when they 
strolled in half an hour later, discovered to their dismay 
that a division had taken place, and that the Unionist 
Government had been beaten. A nationalist member 
was always suspected of cutting the wire that runs along 
the tunnel between Palace Yard and the Club. 
Measuring other people’s corn by his own bushel, Mr. 
Willie Redmond at the outset of the proceedings called 
attention to the fact that Big Ben had stopped, and asked 
that the clock should be at once attended to, “as it in- 
creased the danger of snap divisions.” Bob Cecil asked 
why, having brought us all down at this hour, the Prime 
Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, the Secretary for War, the 
Foreign Secretary, and other members of the Govern- 
ment were not present. [Illingworth countered smartly 
by saying that they were attending a meeting of the 
Imperial Defence Committee, at which there were cheers 
from the Ministerialists, meaning that the Unionists 
could not complain if the Ministry were so patriotically 
engaged. Just then Lloyd George walked in, evidently 
having left the I.D. Committee, and was greeted with 
loud cheers, while the Ministerialists shouted, “ Where 
was Bonar Law?” 


We then went on to discuss the question that 
all the ecclesiastical courts should not have any 
force in Wales after disestablishment. The Unionists 
passionately protested at this wanton interference with 
the internal Government of their Church by the Non- 
conformists. By substituting civil courts for the 
ecclesiastical courts you are putting the Church more 
completely under the heel of the State, said Robert 
Cecil. Balfour was very bitter. “In the name of 
liberty you are going to impose this perfectly gratuitous 
hardship on a Church to which you do not happen to 
belong,” he said. “Was the status of a single Non- 


conformist body spiritually improved?” Lord Hugh 
said there was a pagan emperor who had treated the 
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early Church better than this Government were pro- 
posing to treat this Church, inasmuch as he recognised 
the authority of Church courts in their own affairs. No 
one had enough knowledge of history to attempt to 
controvert the fact. The Mad Hatter put his oar in, 
and Lord Robert passionately moved that the question 
be now put, which was done, and the machinery of the 
Church disappeared. In the next amendment Lord 
Hugh said the Government could not even do an unjust 
thing in a just way. They were acting unfairly because 
a body of Welsh Nonconformists’ opinion was necessary 
to their political existence. The Chairman gently inter- 
posed: however strongly either side felt, they must carry 
on the debate on a basis of mutual good faith. Hugh, 
nothing daunted, said he was imputing that honourable 
(and he laid a stress on the word) members were acting 
from political motives in a religious controversy and that 
was true. That was not set aside by the fundamental 
customs of any assembly. The Church was being 
wronged and robbed and members opposite were pros- 
tituting their own honour. Clem Edwards said the lan- 
guage reminded him of St. Mary-at-Hill, which was 
close to Billingsgate. McKenna declared that the 
Church could go on with the same courts after disestab- 
lishment if they liked, but members of the Church must 
be defined if they had any fear that Welsh Noncon- 
formists could interfere in the reconstitution of the 
Church after the disestablishment. Cripps, the great 
Ecclesiastical Lawyer, had barely time to say that he 
disagreed with every word the Home Secretary had 
said when the guillotine fell again. Progress was then 
reported and the debate adjourned. Ginnell again 
tried to bring on the question of the Crown Jewels, but 
he had no luck—the House was at once counted out. 
Members were not inclined to discuss Irish as well as 
Welsh burglaries in one afternoon. 


Monday is always a favourite day for questions. As 
you have to give two days’ notice, everything that you 
want to know after Wednesday is naturally put down for 
Monday, and to-day there were many of interest. The 
epoch-making gift of Canada was the subject of several. 
The Government, through Winston and Asquith, set the 
minds of the House and the country at rest on certain 
matters connected therewith. In accordance with the 
expressed wish of Canada, the three additional battle- 
ships would be an addition to the existing British pro- 
gramme. They would directly strengthen the naval 
forces of the Empire and the margin available for its 
security. They would also welcome a Canadian Minister 
as a permanent member of the Imperial Defence Com- 
mittee, and, indeed, representatives of the other self- 
governing Dominions. It will thus be seen that Canada’s 
patriotic action will have far-reaching effects, and the 
foundations of a Pan-Britannic Parliament are being laid 
more quickly than some of us hoped. We shall yet live 
to see a Parliament of the Empire regularly meeting in 
Westminster Hall, the cradle of the race! 


Asquith denied that Lloyd George had said he in- 





tended next to disestablish the Church in England, and | 


ended with this cryptic remark: “It shows the inadvisa- 
bility of departing from the rule of giving publicity in 
the Press to statements alleged to have been made in 
the course of private conversation,” which led us all to 
wonder what it was Lloyd George did say to the Baptist 
minister—at the Scotch railway station! 


Archer-Shee wanted to know if the secret land com- 
mittee had begun their investigations in Surrey, and 
whether they had yet come across the Radical who was 
acting the part of a second William Rufus and forming 
an immense deer forest in that county. He obtained 
no reply, but the matter will not be allowed to rest. 


The Home Rule debate is getting into the doldrums ; 
comparatively small details are now discussed. Mr. 
Hoare pointed out that the Civil Service in Ireland 
were beginning to get rather uncomfortable as to their 
position under their new masters ; Birrell described them 
as “admirable and perhaps naturally agitated persons.” 
He proposed to spend £40,000 in compensating those 
who wanted to retire. Redmond was graciously pleased 
té6 approve, and the amendment was negatived without 
a division. Sir Philip Magnus then proposed that the 
principal teachers should be included in this arrange- 
ment. Birrell was aghast at the suggestion. He 
adopted Paul Kruger’s celebrated phrase, and said that 
the cost “ would stagger humanity.” 


Mr. Balfour attributed no ill motives to the new Irish 
Parliament, or any avoidable bigotry ; but the Govern- 
ment were deliberately setting up a system which might 
and probably would destroy the whole system under 
which the teachers had come into their posts, and he 
thought that to leave them in that position would be un- 
necessary and unjustifiable cruelty. But it was all no 
good. The teachers were rushed out of court by the 
majority. We then had a series of divisions which com- 
pleted the Bill down to Clause 36. 


On Tuesday, Bonar Law asked the Premier when the 
House would be given an opportunity of expressing its 
gratitude to Canada for her gift. Asquith spoke 
admirably in reply: “His Majesty’s Government fully 
recognise that it is both the desire and the duty of the 
House of Commons to give formal and authoritative ex- 
pression to the universal feeling of warm appreciation 
and heartfelt gratitude which has been aroused in the 
Mother Country by the splendid patriotism and liberality 
displayed in this matter by their fellow subjects in the 
Overseas Dominions and Provinces. The Government, 
however, think, and the House will probably agree, that 
it would be proper, and in deed only respectful, to the 
Canadian people to defer taking such action until the 
proposals introduced by Mr. Borden come under con- 
sideration and discussion in the Canadian Parliament.” 


Keir Hardie got up and wanted to know what steps 
had been taken to find out if the Labour organisation 
in Canada had agreed to the expenditure. “That,” 
said Asquith, “is a matter for Canada”—and Keir 
Hardie sat down, and the few other Little Englanders 
silently gnashed their teeth. They dare not say any- 
thing about this most inconvenient gift. 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


By LANCELOT LAWTON. 


THE CRISIS. 


eon one to depend solely upon the daily Press 
for enlightenment with regard to the international 
situation, then the conclusion would be inevitable that 
during the last twenty-four hours the outlook has be- 
come appreciably worse. As a matter of fact, however, 
the truth lies in the recognition that the international 
situation has undergone little change; and that it is 
neither more nor less critical to-day than was the case 
some weeks ago, when the Austro-Servian dispute first 
developed into public prominence. At one time it 
doubtless appeared to those unacquainted with the 
undercurrent of foreign affairs that no cause existed 
for anxiety, either immediate or ultimate. Germany 
and Great Britain were believed to be working for peace 
upon terms which, taking into consideration their past 
relations, could only be described as indicative of sincere 
intimacy. 

Then came the speech of the German Chancellor, in 
the course of which at one period he turned towards this 
country and frankly acknowledged the welcome im- 
provement in feeling, and at the same time avowed 
Germany’s adherence to the sacred cause of peace, while 
a few moments later he turned towards Russia, and 
said in blunt language that, were Austria to become 
involved in war with a second nation—meaning, of 
course, the contingency that Russia might range herself 
on the side of Servia—then Germany could come to 
the aid of her ally. The subtle oration succeeded in 
its immediate object. Russian public opinion noted the 
warning and resented its terms; British public opinion 
felt itself flattered by the Chancellor’s courteous atten- 
tions. Within a few days of this weighty pronounce- 
ment, the Triple Alliance. which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, would have run until May or June of 1914, 
was renewed. 


Abundant proof is therefore forthcoming that the 
Triple Alliance stands firm on the question of vetoing 
Servia’s claim to an outlet on the Adriatic. In view 
of its attitude, it is idle to attempt, as some writers have 
done, to whittle down the issue to one of merely local 
importance. Once again, as in the case of the Agadir 
incident, the efficacy of the balance of power in Europe, 
so essential to the very existence of the British Empire, 
is about to be subjected to a critical test. The Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors, to be held, probably in London, 
about the same time as the Peace Conference between 
Turkey and the Allies, cannot, in the nature of things, 
prove a very decisive instrument in the maintenance of 
peace. According to Sir Edward Grey, this eminent 
assembly is to be informal and non-committal. These 
restrictions would not in themselves warrant pessimism, 
were it not for the plain indications, coming from 
several quarters, that, acting to some extent in- 
dependently, Austria is bent upon forcing the issue with 
Servia. The military preparations of the Dual 








Monarchy have continued with undiminished vigour, 
and the recent changes in the higher commands of the 
army were obviously decided upon with deliberate and 
ominous purpose. 

In a country where war is looked upon as a contin- 
gency of the immediate future it is not surprising that 
trade and commerce should be disorganised. Thus we 
hear of the run upon savings banks, of the losses of 
large sums of money, of pawnshops filled to overflow- 
ing with pledges, of the inability of creditors to collect 
debts, and, in short, of a widespread upheaval in the 
normal life of the community. Moreover, the middle- 
class Austrian, ordered to betake himself to the frontier 
and there to undergo the hardships of a common 
soldier’s life at a period when the calendar indicates 
the approach of the festive season, feels irritated beyond 
measure. He recalls that he was compelled to undergo 
similar disabilities two years ago, when a crisis arose 
with Servia over the annexation of Bosnia. Naturally 
he vents all his wrath upon Servia. It is with difficulty 
that the Government is holding in check the swelling 
tide of public opinion. Nevertheless, the Government, 
too, is bent upon finally clearing up the Servian situa- 
tion, for it is not slow to realise that the moment 
for such a decisive settlement may never be so oppor- 
tune as it is at present. To begin with, the Triple 
Alliance is of one mind on the question. Then Servia, 
to a large extent exhausted by her campaign against 
Turkey, has all the appearance of an easy prey. 

And, most important of all, there are not wanting 
signs that the Triple Entente is ready to make sub- 
stantial sacrifices to secure peace. Contrary to the pre- 
cedent established over the Agadir incident, there has, 
on this occasion, been no weighty pronouncement on 
behalf of this compact that it is ready, in certain 
eventualities, to resort to extreme methods. Russian 
public opinion enthusiastically supports Servia, and 
doubtless, when the proper time comes, the Govern- 
ment will uphold the legitimate aims of Slav kinsmen. 
But, as far as Great Britain is concerned, there is no 
denying the plain fact that the belief is widely enter- 
tained that the employment of the British Navy in the 
interests of Servia would mean that the statesmen in 
responsible office had taken leave of their senses. The 
conclusion is inevitable that British public opinion has 
been wrongly insfructed. The real issue lies in the 
determination of the Powers composing the Triple 
Alliance to reap full advantage of the implied, and 
therefore loosely expressed, obligations of the opposing 
group, the Triple Entente, in order to force its will 
upon Europe. In the absence of any explicit and 
authoritative statement that Russia, France, and Great 
Britain are in complete agreement as to their policy m 
the Near East, Austria, conscious of the full support of 
her allies, exhibits a tendency to expand her demands. 
It is not sufficient that Servia should be denied a port 
on the Adriatic. 

She is to be called upon to give Austria positive 
proofs of neighbourly friendship. For example, the 
trade which Austria acauired in the days when she kept 
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the little kingdom in economic servitude must not be 
interfered with by the imposition of tariffs. Then a 
hint is to be conveyed delicately, though none the less 
firmly, that, now Turkey is subjugated, Servia, if she 
desires relations of amity with Austria, can have no 
further need for a large army. Yet, in spite of these 
extravagant requirements, the Vienna Press endeavours 
to persuade the world that it is Servia who is arrogant 
and obstinate, whereas the Belgrade Government has 
throughout assumed an attitude noteworthy, on the 
whole, for its patience and correctness. 

It is only too apparent that there are dangerous ele- 
ments at work in Austria, making for a European war. 
We still believe that this overwhelming disaster will be 
averted, but the clouds will gather dark and low before 
the first signs of a permanent improvement in the 
situation become noticeable. 








MOTORING 


T is announced that the Society of Motor Manu- 
| facturers and Traders have allocated out of their 
funds the sum of two thousand guineas as a prize for a 
satisfactory home-produced motor fuel. This is a hand- 
some gift, commensurate with the importance of its 
objective, and the Society is to be congratulated on 
having at last offered to do something for motorists 








in return for the splendid patronage the latter give to 
the Society’s annual shows. 


The motor-fuel question still continues by far the 
most important and interesting topic of discussion in 
motoring circles. The actual position seems to be that 
it is to benzol that we must look for the ultimate solu- 
tion of the problem, but it becomes more and more 
evident, in spite of the optimism displayed in certain 
quarters, that it will be a long time before this spirit 
can be manufactured and distributed on a scale calcu- 
lated to disturb the operations of the petrol “ring.” It 
has been proved that it can be manufactured from ordi- 
nary coal dust, of which we have unlimited supplies, at 
a comparatively nominal cost; but in the process of 
manufacture there are enormous quantities of by- 
products for which a market has to be found. It 
appears that the by-products now produced can be pro- 
fitably disposed of, but it does not follow that such 
would be the case if the many more millions of tons of 
coal necessary to meet the motorists’ requirements were 
treated for benzol production. If they could not be dis- 
posed of, the cost would have to be borne by the benzol, 
which wovid therefore be placed at a prohibitive price. 
What little benzol can be obtained at present in this 
country costs a little over one shilling per gallon at the 
place of manufacture. To this must be added the duty 
of threepence per gallon, say twopence for distributing 
charges, and twopence for the agent. This brings the 
actual cost to the consumer to 1s. 7d. per gallon—the 





HISTORIC TESTS: No. 5.-The Test of Reliability 











































































































At Brahman test, but of prehistoric origin. Where we swear oaths 
before Commissioners, the Brahman drank three cups of holy water with 
solemn rites before Shiva the Destroyer God, whose authentic reproduction 
in the background will be readily recognised by the faithjul. If thereafter 
the Brahman lived three weeks without aches or pains he had told the truth. 


Nevertheless we must be content with our legal bond that 
guarantees all rubber VICTOR TYRES for 1,000 miles 
more than any other tyre is guaranteed. That evidence of 
reliability (shorn, by the way, of all the usual clauses by which 
some manufacturers contract out of responsibility), plus the road 
evidence of the tyre trial, the steel-studded round of which 


Victor won with 5,010 miles, will, we hope, be good enough to 
satisfy our potential patrons that the VICTOR TYRE is some- 
thing better than any of its competitors and worthy of personal 
trial. Our actual patrons prove by their repeat orders that 
Victors are better. 

What Victor Tyres are to others Victor retreads are to others 
and Victor Vests are toevery liner and shield on the market. 
The first is built up as a new tyre is built. Unsound retreading 
covers are exchanged free. The last is the only device to sup- 
port the cover from stem to stern, from tread to bead, rendering 
it absolutely burst proof and preventing punctures. It rescues 
a tyre from the scrap heap and renews its life and youth. 


During the remainder of the Tyre Trial special sporting dis- 
counts allowed off all Victor Tyres. 
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present price of petrol. There is therefore little induce- 
ment to the motorist to make any change under existing 
conditions, even if he could obtain the benzol without 
difficulty. 


Several months ago the London County Council 
applied for the imposition of a speed limit of ten miles 
an hour on a portion of Streatham High Road and 
Tooting Bec Gardens. The usual inquiry was held by 
the Local Government Board in October last, the appli- 
cation being opposed by the Automobile Association 
and the R.A.C. Formal intimation has just been given 
that the Board has declined to comply with the Council’s 
application. This is another instance of the value to 
motorists of co-operation between the two big motoring 
organisations, and it is of special importance in view 
of the fact that the Streatham High Road forms a 
portion of the main Brighton Road, which is probably 
the most motor-frequented highway in the kingdom. 
It is evident that, if it were not for powerful and orga- 
nised opposition to the L.C.C.’s continuous applications 
for special limits, the lot of the London motorist would 
be a very hard one. 


During the last few years there have been several at- 
tempts on the part of inventors to so construct a pneu- 
matic tyre as to render it capable of easy and permanent 
repair in the event of damage to one particular secuon, 
such damage to the ordinary tyre frequently resulting 
in its being rendered totally useless, although nine- tenths 
of it may be perfectly sound. The “sectional” prin- 
ciple upon which these devices have been based is 
applied in a very interesting, and apparently quite 
sound, method to a new tyre, called the “ Clark,” which 
is Just about to be placed on the market. We hcpe 
to give full details in a future issue, but in the meantime 
we may say that very great claims are confidently made 
on behalf of the “Clark,” a minimum service of 4,000 
miles being guaranteed, even with the smallest tyre 
manufactured. 


The position of the Royal Automobile Club in the 
matter of the tyre test is even worse than appeared. 
It will be remembered that the Club recently advanced 
a certain specific reason for its refusal to proceed with 
the test—namely, that the Victor tyre could only be 
procured from the headquarters of the makers. The 
latter now practically accuse the Club of deliberate 
lying in representing this as the reason for the with- 
drawal. They assert that on June 18 last, at a joint 
meeting of the committees of the R.A.C. and the Society 
of Traders, three reasons were given for withdrawing 
from the trial, one of them being that “it was proposed 
to conduct it without the consent of the other tyre firms,” 
and they have deposited £100 with two important jour- 
nals, to be handed over to the Society's own Benevolent 
Fund if the R.A.C. can prove that such is not the case. 
This is a direct challenge, impugning the veracity and 
straightforwardness of the committee of the Club, and it 
will be both interesting and instructive to note what 
happens. 





In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


LTHOUGH peace seems nearer to us business is coy, 
The speculator at any rate refuses to gamble in 
any market, and I do not suppose brokers have 
had a duller account for some years. There is an uneasy 
feeling abroad that Russia and Austria are not as friendly 
as they seem. The pretensions of Austria grow more 
absurd each day; when we remember that she is in 
serious financial trouble these airs are somewhat irritat- 
ing. France and Russia combined have huge reserves 
of gold, which after all counts for everything in a war, 
and neither Austria nor Germany has any to speak of— 
their wealth is all on paper; therefore they should not 
threaten Europe in the way they are doing to-day. It is 
neither polite nor politic. The Reichsbank can go on 
issuing paper ad lib., but it does not improve the credit of 
Germany. 

We have at last roused the promoter, and dozens of 
schemes are being offered. Some good, such as the 
Grand Trunk Debenture; some speculative, such as the 
De Bruyer Preference; and others frankly wild-cat, such 
as the Tin Concessions. The Tilling issue came betwixt 
and between. You may call it attractive. A cocoa-nut 
plantation in Tobago is trying to get underwritten; it 
may succeed. But no one should apply for shares. 

The Pathescope went like hot cakes. They say that 
the shop in Piccadilly sold 400 machines the first day it 
opened. Those who got an allotment were lucky. It is 
to be a second Gramophone. 

Most of the gossip of the week centres in the Oceana 
scandal. Henriques has resigned; the Ehrlich crowd is 
fighting for control of the New Egyptian against Mr. 
A. A. Baumann and Sir Ernest Spencer—two clean men 
whom shareholders in this company should unhesitatingly 
support with their proxies. With regard to Oceana, | 
think the best thing is to vote against the new directors 
who are of the Ehrlich group, but I do not think that 
the Conybeare faction will succeed, though if they do we 
shall see some pretty disclosures. There are various 
matters connected with the Piccadiliy Hotel and the 
H. D. Syndicate which should be examined into, and the 
doings of the Bend and Zed companies also call for more 
publicity. Indeed, were I a shareholder I should insist 
upon a committee of investigation or I would vote against 
the directors. 

Money is not quite so hard, but until the end of the 
year no change will be made in the Bank Rate. It is not 
likely that even Germany will advance her rate, as she is 
getting good supplies of cash from Holland, where money 
is quite plentiful. France also has more money than she 
knows how to use, and some very big loans are being 
arranged in Paris, Brazil being the chief borrower. 

FOREIGNERS are steady. Japanese issues have been 
put up, and I suggest that it is a good opportunity to get 
out. The change of Ministry cannot affect the financial 
position, which does not grow better. On paper Tintos 
look undervalued, but the speculative blocks taken over 
by the banks at ‘the last crisis have not yet been sold. 
All international stocks are quite strong, which looks as 
though the big banks were convinced that peace was 3 
certainty. 

Home Ralts are dull on the absurd strike on the North 
Eastern. It is hardly likely to last long, but it will spoil 
the half-year of this railway. I believe that when the 
figures are all complete we shall see that the leading lines 
have done splendidly. The Railway Bill will enable them 
to raise rates next year, at any rate sufficiently to cover 
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the increase in wages. The best stocks to buy are Great 
Central ’89 Prefs, Great Western, and Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and Midland Deferred. Those who want a 
lock-up can purchase Dover A, but they must not think 
that they will get any immediate result from the Kent 
Coalfield; this will take some years to fructify. Clever 
people are buying the stock, and locking it up for the not 
far distant day when it will touch par and be worth it. 

YANKEES are suffering from nerves. Dear money and 
the Union Pacific decision combined have upset the mar- 
ket. It will recover. All the American Railways are 
making good profits. Increases are recorded each week, 
and though taxation has increased also the present half- 
year will be good. I look upon the decision in the 
Supreme Court as a “‘bull’’ point. All the railway 
wanted was the entrance into San Francisco. That it 
gets. It no longer needs the Southern Pacific, and the 
cash it will get for its shares will be a bonus for the or- 
dinary. Union Pacific has huge reserves and it will 
surely pay off the preferred, and thus put ordinary into a 
much sounder position. The Convertible bonds have 
fallen and are very cheap just now. Atchison is showing 
big increases and may be safely bought. Southern Com- 
mon are also cheap. 

RusBeEr has been talked about all the week. The Trusts 
want prices marked up by the end of the year in order 
that their balance-sheets may look better. The dealers 
and manipulators of the rubber market have been pick- 
ing up cheap shares for some time past, and they hope 
to unload before Christmas, but there is nothing in the 
position to warrant any rise. I have always held that 
the production from Brazil must rise as the price of 
rubber falls, and the past year proves my argument. The 
demand from the United States has absorbed the Bra- 
zilian increase, and will do so next year, but the Malay 
States production for 1913 will be very big, and there is 
no chance of any sustained rise in rubber, and therefore 
in rubber shares. 

Om.—The Ural Caspian report is frankly disappoint- 
ing. It tells us no new thing. It might just as well have 
been dated 1911. No doubt some progress has been 
made, but I can’t see it. Yet the share is such a favourite 
gambling counter that few people sold. The history of 
Ural is the history of all new oilfields—long delays, bitter 
disappointments, and perhaps loss in the end. Shells 
were weak on the Ural report. But why, I don’t know, 
for the Shell makes its profit on the handling of oil, not 
the baling. It is now said that the Galician Oil Trust 
troubles are at an end. I hope so, but this company has 
been in trouble since its birth, and we must not be too 
sanguine. 


Mines.—The report of the Ashanti Goldfields is better 
than people expected. The price of these shares has 
steadily fallen, mainly owing, I think, to selling of exe- 
cutors, and to-day they pay 16 per cent. on the market 
price. There are about 24 years’ ore in sight. Van 
Ryn report is good also. But no one wants mines. The 
Bauchi costs work out very high. Nigeria is another 
great disappointment. Hay mine is now another 
Rhodesian Mine gone wrong. Clearly the deposits of 
Rhodesia are most erratic, and it will be hard to get any- 
one to put a penny into this country. The Globe and 
Phoenix shareholders have succeeded in getting a new 
director put on the Board. At least that is the story. 

MIScELLANEOUS.—The agony of the holders of National 
Telephone Deferred will not be prolonged much longer. 
Cute people are now buying, and on each fall they add to 
their stock. The Darracq report was an astounding docu- 
ment. No debenture preference or any other dividend 
could have been paid but for the reserve fund. Darracq 
has gone, and the whole business looks black. Evidently 
the insiders knew what was going to happen, for the 
Price has steadily fallen for months past. Amalgamated 
Press holds its own. That is good, for the selling by 








insiders has been stealthily going on for many months 
past. The profits are up and the goodwill has been 
written down—altogether not a bad report. But the 
shares are too high. RayMOND RADCLYFFE. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TRADE DISPUTES ACT. 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Sir,—The judgment in the case of Vacher and Son v. 

the London Society of Compositors, deciding that no 
action for libel against a Trade Union can be entertained 
by any Court, has served a very useful purpose by re- 
moving any doubt as to the extent of the immunities con- 
ferred upon trade unions by the Trade Disputes Act, 
1906. 
By the Trade Union (No. 2) Bill which is now before 
Parliament the Government is deliberately extending the 
powers of the unions so that they may enter into trade 
and compete against others by wrongful means and yet 
carry the absolute immunities of the Trade Disputes 
Act; or they may run newspapers and libel and slander 
all who cross their path and yet leave their victims with- 
out redress. How powerful this weapon will be in con- 
tested elections, or trade disputes, is easy to imagine. 

The judgment will be welcomed by all who had pre- 
viously recognised the need for an alteration in the law. 
The first step towards a cure is rightly to diagnose the 
disease, and now that this has been so ably done by the 
Law Lords the politicians cannot long be allowed to shirk 
their duty. 

The danger is that in finding a remedy there may be 
some inclination to go too far and so create an injustice 
on the other side. I would therefore call the attention 
of your readers to a Bill which has been prepared by the 
Committee of the British Constitution Association— 
copies of which can be obtained from their office, 11, 
Tothill Street, S.W.—and which has been introduced into 
Parliament by Lord Robert Cecil. This Bill relieves the 
Union funds from liability for unauthorised acts of their 
members and others only when such acts are effectively 
repudiated by the managing committee. Again, while 
allowing the Unions all reasonable latitude for carrying 
out their objects in accordance with their rules, it prevents 
them from using their great power for the purpose of 
injuring others. So well does it attain to the happy 
medium that it has almost, if not entirely, disarmed 
criticism. The Parliamentary Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress attempted an attack upon it, but were 
quickly silenced. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

11, Tothill Street, S.W. W. V. OsBorne. 


INSANITY AND CRIME. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 

Sir,—If H. F. H. does not believe in the power of 
heredity, it can only be that he has never studied the sub- 
ject seriously. Apparently he does not believe in here- 
ditary taint because it often happens that some mem- 
bers of a tainted family go through life without any 
serious breakdown. He forgets that heredity is only 
one of the factors to render a man liable to disease; it is 
a predisposing factor; the exciting factor may never 
occur. There are, for example, people who go through 
life experiencing the saddest disasters, and yet they keep 
their optimism and cheerfulness; there are others who on 
the slightest misfortune, often only an imaginary one, 
think at once of suicide. Surely we mental specialists 
are in a better position to test the importance of heredity 
than any lawyer can possibly be, If a patient has a 
good family history, I am invariably hopeful as 
to the prospect of curing him. If in the patient’s 
ancestry insanity, epilepsy, consumption, or suicide has 
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occurred, I may also get the patient well, but I shall 
dread the recurrence of his particular affliction, for the 
disposition of the nervous system to get out of order will 
always be there. He has the ‘‘ taint.” i 

H. F, H. asks, Why do some members of a tainted 
family escape? The answer is not easy, but probably it 
is because the exciting factor never occurs A tainted 
person may marry a healthy partner, and thus the chil- 
dren may escape. But if both parents have a taint, the 
outlook is a serious one. I need only quote one example 
—one of a great many—from my practical experience. 
Last week I was consulted about a boy who had an 
epileptic attack, Both father and mother were absolutely 
healthy and never had a day’s illness in their lives. Yet, 
on further examination, I ascertained that the father’s 
father had died insane, the mother’s father had died of 
consumption. Not only was this particular boy an 
epileptic, but a sister of his died two years ago in an 
idiot asylum, and another sister, still in her infancy, 
proves uncontrollable. To deny heredity, when one has 
such cases in one’s daily practice, one must be lacking 
in intelligence. 

H. F. H. considers it deplorable that tainted people 
should not be allowed to marry, and mentions Royalties 
of distinction who would have never existed had the 
eugenists had their way. In my preface to Nisbet’s 
‘Insanity of Genius’’ (Stanley Paul and Co.), just pub- 
lished, I have referred to the same fact, that a great many 
men of genius, especially poets and artists, mostly come 
from tainted families. Such genius is a ‘“‘ sport”’ 
creation in Nature and generally dies out with the ab- 
normally gifted man. Whether it is of greater advantage 
to the State to encourage the breeding by insane people 
in the hope of producing now and then a man of genius, 
or whether it is better to encourage normal people to 
reproduce their kind—that is, men of average talent—is 
a question for the sociologist, but I do not think there 
can be two opinions, 

H. F. H. has also peculiar views as to crime and 
criminals. He says: ‘‘ The difference between a madman 
and a criminal is that the former does not know what he 
he is doing, the latter does.’’ In his opinion, ‘‘ the 
criminal is made, not born.’’ He traces all crime to the 
influence of environment. To be fair, it must be admitted 
that a large number, perhaps the largest number, of 
criminals have fallen owing to the influence of environ- 
ment. But I declare that a large number are criminal 
by disposition. I have seen them in good society and 
healthy environment, and if they have never committed 
a crime, it is simply because being wealthy, the tempta- 
tion was never strong enough; but the tendency, and I 
have it on their own confession, is always there, It is 
not true either, that the criminal necessarily knows what 
he is doing. A man in a passion, the impulsive man, the 
epileptic, all these do not know at the time the conse- 
quences of their actions. Besides these, there are a 
number of insane, who if not recognised in time, are 
liable to commit criminal offences; they may know what 
they are doing, but their crime is the natural outcome 
of a diseased brain, or a brain functioning in a morbid 
manner, and to punish those as ordinary criminals is the 
height of injustice. 

Most men do not recognise insanity until it becomes 
apparent to the commonest man in the street. Lawyers 
often accuse lunacy specialists that they are in favour of 
pleading insanity for every criminal. This is not my 


standpoint. I know perfectly well that the great majority - 


of criminals are the result of unfavourable circumstances; 
at the same time, I have come across a good many 
criminals who are such by a peculiarity of their brain 
organisation. I have seen a number of children in my 
time, of whom I prophesied that they would become 
criminals. In most instances ‘the parents feared the 
same. Some I have been able to treat; as regards others, 
I have been helpless, there being no institution in this 
country to take care of them. These children were not 








insane enough to go to asylums; they were not “‘ intellec- 
tually” feeble-minded, so as to go to idiot institutions; 
they were morally deficient (some with brilliant intellect), 
and for congenital moral deficiency no provision is made 
in this country. One of these children, a girl now grown 
up, has at the present time some twenty convictions 
against her, of which all the details are in my possession. 
Yet the Home Secretary, the Lunacy Commissioners, 
magistrates, and judges declared themselves powerless to 
deal with the case as one of brain disease, when the evi- 
dence was placed before them. 

H. F. H. says: “The individual is predisposed by cir- 
cumstances in his environment not under his control, and 
so weakened that, when the temptation comes, he cannot 
help to fall.’’ Nonsense! Circumstances may be very 
strong, but if they were so powerful, and the innate dis- 
position counted for nothing, as H. F. H. assumes, pro- 
perty—nay, life itselfi—would not be safe for a moment, 
and no State could exist. There are men inherently good, 
others inherently bad, and some are what circumstances 
make them. The first, with a predominance of good 
qualities, would rather die than commit a sin; the second, 
with a predominance of bad qualities, will not be deterred 
by any prospect of punishment, and are beyond reform; 
the third may remain good if placed beyond the reach of 
temptation, otherwise they fall. It is the last class on 
whom reform measures succeed. Finally, there is the 
irresponsible criminal from brain disease or disordered 
brain function. For him we want hospitals, not prisons. 
—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

BERNARD HOLLANDER, M.D. 

57, Wimpole Street, W. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
To the Editor of THe ACApDEmy. 

Sir,—It is, I am afraid, clear that Mr. Dixon has no 
intention of giving the public a chance of judging of the 
value of the evidence on which he thinks he became a 
Christian Scientist. He now thinks that a letter to the 
Press is not a proper means of producing such evidence. 
In this he is, I should think, quite right. The point on 
which most people probably disagree with Mr. Dixon is 
the propriety of laying claim, in a letter to the Press, to 
the possession of evidence which one has no intention of 
producing, either in the Press or elsewhere. 

Mr. Dixon was led to begin this correspondence by 
my mentioning—in another correspondence—Christian 
Scientists as being people who habitually fail to differen- 
tiate between a fact and a hypothesis. By way, I sup- 
pose, of showing how unjustifiable my insinuation was, 
Mr. Dixon has put forward in your columns—apparently 
as facts—a series of propositions, than which it is difficult 
to imagine anything more hypothetical and less susceptible 
of proof. I recognise the special difficulty of finding out 
what Mr. Dixon really believes about anything: but, as 
far as I can make out, the following are among the things 
which he looks upon as facts :— 

Adherence to any religious system is generally (or fre- 
quently ?) the result of a purely intellectual process. 

Any man who has formed any belief on any subject is 
likely to be a more reliable witness as to the nature and 
validity of his reasons and the correctness of his train of 
reasoning than an outsider. 

He himself was led to accept Christian Science by 
critical and unbiassed examination of evidence as to what 
Christian Science had accomplished in specific cases : so 
were most other people who have accepted it. 

He is in possession of a vast mass of such evidence, 
conclusive enough to have converted him from his origin- 
ally hostile attitude. [Therefore, one would suppose, con- 
clusive enough to convert other people. ] 

He has excellent reasons for not producing _ this 
evidence. 

Inharmony of every description can be overcome by 
Christian Science. [If this means anything, it must, to 
my mind, mean that the confirmed drunkard, at whatever 
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age, can, by Christian Science treatment, be put into as 
good a condition—physical, mental, and moral—as the 
man who has led a life of self-control.] 

Mr. Dixon possesses valid evidence of such things hav- 
ing been done, and is logically and morally justified in 
refusing to produce it. 

I, of course, deny Mr. Dixon’s moral right to keep 
such evidence up his sleeve. The satisfaction which a 
man may derive from feeling that he is the only educated 
man in the community to which he belongs cannot justify 
the withholding of evidence which would, if published, 
bring in troops of other educated men, to the manifest 
advantage of themselves and the community. I am, of 
course, not implying that Mr. Dixon is consciously actu- 
ated by any such motive: any man in whose mind such a 
motive was at work would be the last person in the world 
to know it. 

In his latest letter, Mr. Dixon has put forward a 
further ‘‘fact,’’ more enlightening, perhaps, than any of 
the others. I—an opponent of Christian Science—am 
likely to be “just a little bit annoyed” at the course this 

correspondence has taken. What an unappreciative 
wretch I should be, adding to all my other failings an 
utter lack of gratitude for the benefits which have been 
vouchsafed to me.—I am, Sir, yours, etc., 
T. G. Martin. 

London, December 8, 1912. 


BACON IS SHAKESPEARE. 
THE TESTIMONY OF FLORIO. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEmy. 

Sir,—John Florio tells us quite clearly that the author 
of the Shakespeare plays was a person of distinction, ‘‘a 
gentleman”’ . . ‘* that loved better to be a poet than 
to be counted so.”’ 

In Florio’s Second Frutes, 1591, immediately after the 
address to the reader there is a sonnet, Phaeton to his 
friend, Florio, which, it is admitted by Sir Sidney Lee, 
must have been written by ‘“‘Shakespeare.’’ I think that 
Dr. Munro was the first to discover that this was a 
‘Shakespeare’ Sonnet (see the article ‘‘Shakespeare’’ in 
the old Encyclopedia Britannica). Well! what does 
‘*Florio”’ himself say about it? The Sonnet appeared in 
his second Frutes, 159:, and he thus refers to it in ‘“‘A 
World of Wordes,’’ which is dated 1598: ‘‘There is 
another sort of leering curs, that rather snarle than bite, 
whereof I could instance in one, who lighting upon a good 
sonnet of a gentleman’s, a friend of mine, that loved 
better to be a poet than to be counted so, called the auctor 
a rymer, notwithstanding he had more skill in good poetry 
than my slie gentleman in good manners or humanite.’’ 
Here we see that Florio says most distinctly that the 
author of the sonnet which is addressed to himself ‘‘loved 
better to be a poet than to be counted so.’’ But the 
author of that sonnet is admittedly the author of all the 
“‘Shakespeare’’ sonnets, and also admittedly the author of 
the ‘‘Shakespeare’’ plays. Florio, therefore, tells us in 
words the meaning of which it is not possible to mistake 
that the mighty author was a ‘‘gentleman’’ who ‘‘loved 
better to be a poet than to be counted so.’’ Florio was 
always a servant of Bacon’s, and eventually received a 
pension of £50 per annum for making my lord’s works 
known abroad. It is quite possible that Florio could have 
been alluding to the ‘‘Householder of Stratford’? when he 
said that the sonnet was written by a ‘‘gentleman’’ who 
“loved better to be a poet than to be counted so.’’ The 
man of Stratford could have had no possible reason for 
desiring concealment if, indeed, he, who could neither 
read nor write, had been a poet. 
Shakespeare, of Stratford-upon-Avon, did not become en- 
titled to be styled a gentleman till he had obtained a coat 
of arms in 1599. In ‘‘Every Man Out of His Humour”’ 
we read that the essential clown is so desirous of the title 
of “‘gentleman’”’ that he is willing to pay for it. Accord- 
ingly, when he appears upon the stage in Act III he says, 
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Furthermore, William | 





‘*I can write myself gentleman now; here’s my patent.’’ 
Writing in 1598 about what was printed in 1591, Florio 
could not have described ‘‘the essential clown,’’ William 
Shakespeare, of Stratford-upon-Avon, as ‘‘a gentleman,”’ 
‘‘a friend of mine.’’ If it were possible to imagine that 
Florio might have been friendly with ‘‘the essential 
clown,’’ he would have written merely ‘‘a friend of mine,”’ 
and would not have gone out of his way to say ‘‘a gentle- 
man,”’ ‘‘a friend of mine.’’ 

I have known the facts stated above for many years, 
but only in this present month, November, 1912, have I 
made public this convincing evidence that, the greatest 
birth of time, the Immortal plays were not the works of 
the drunken illiterate clown of Stratford, but were written 
by a man of position, ‘‘a gentleman’’ who “‘loved better 
to be a poet than to be counted so.’’ 

Yes! Florio’s testimony proves that Bacon was Shakes- 
peare. Epwin Durninc-LAWRENCE. 

November 14, 1912. 
13, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Sir,—May I add one belated argument to the masterly 
letter of Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, published in your 
journal for October 26? 

Why did Bacon choose the name of ‘‘Hamlet’’ for his 
greatest character? The reason is this: ‘“‘Hamlet’’ is a 
diminutive form, and signifies ‘‘a little Ham’’; and ‘‘a 
little Ham’’ is ‘‘Bacon.”’ Q.E.D. 

Bacon was quite a model of industry. He wrote the 
‘‘Dramas’’ of Shakespeare, Marlowe, and Greene; the 
‘‘Poems’’ of Spenser, Shakespeare, and a few others; 
the ‘‘Prose Works’’ of Burton; and he translated the 
Bible, Don Quixote, and Montaigne, besides ‘‘polishing 
up’’ Chaucer. No wonder literature was found by his 
contemporaries to be rather a poor profession. There 
was nothing left for them to do. 

H. G. Raw tinson. 

Deccan College, Poona, India. 

November 15, 1912. 


To the Editor of THe ACADEmy. 

Sir,—It is refreshing to read the excellent common- 
sense letter of ‘‘Tom Jones’’ in your paper of the 17th. 
I am grateful to him for it. Much good would it do 
some people if they read a very convincing and sound 
essay by my old friend the late Sir Theodore Martin, 
published by Blackwood in 1858, called ‘‘ Shakespeare or 
Bacon.’” They might read, too, with benefit a careful 
compilation by C. E. Hughes, published in 1904, entitled 
‘‘The Praise of Shakespeare.’’ In a history of the 
Church of St. Saviour, Southwark, the author, the Rev. 
Canon Thompson, alluded to the Baconian theory, and in 
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a footnote, page 295, says, ‘‘Dr. Furnival, we may add, 
flings the wild craze aside with scathing contempt.’’ He 
then gives a quotation from the learned Doctor’s intro- 
duction to the Leopold Shakespeare; it is strong, but not 
a bit too strong. I will not trouble you with it all. He 
alludes to the craze as one ‘‘which can be entertained only 
by folk who know nothing of either writer, or are 
cracked, or who enjoy the paradox joke’’; and he ends 
with ‘‘the tomfoolery of it is infinite.’’ 

Last year some diving operations took place in the 
river Wye, carried out by some eccentric and enthusiastic 
individual who from some reason or other believed that 
an iron chest or box would be found containing matter 
in reference to the Baconian theory. I heard Sir Herbert 
Tree speak of this gentleman as one seeking in the Wye 
for the wherefore of Shakespeare. 

I have not heard of any discovery having been made. 
My hope is that the craze may soon be— 

“In the deep bosom of the ocean buried.”’ 
I am, Sir, yours truly, - 

November 26. 





James R. FEeRGusson, Br. 


“TACIT” AND “‘SILENTIA”’ IN AENEID II, 255. 
To the Editor of THe AcADEmy. 


Sir,— We will not discuss how far the torch-flare from 
the “regia puppis’’ might have been visible through the 
darkness of the clear atmosphere of the Trojan coast; or 
whether Vergil meant it to be the signal which caused 
Sinon to open the ‘‘pinea claustra.’’ But, if Mr. H. C. 
Minchin will read once more the lines which we have 
been considering, he will see that ‘‘extulerat,’’ in the 
pluperfect tense, must have preceded the ‘‘ibat’’ of the 
“‘Argiva phalanx,’’ in line 254, which is the inceptive 
imperfect tense. The royal ship had held aloft the flames ; 








and then ‘‘iam Argiva phalanx instructis navibus ibat.”’ 
That ‘surely is what ‘‘cum’’ comes to in line 256. 
Oxford, November 29, 1912. E. S. Dopcson. 
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